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Some of the happenings of interest to 
ministers are reported here. For more 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Protestant industrial evangelists are 
in Brazilian mines, factories, and steel 
mills, working alongside their fellow 
laborers. They are ministers and native- 
born Protestants. Before he went in to 
try to get the Gospel across to the man 
next to him at the bench, one said, “Only 
when the Protestant message is pro- 
Christ can it combat successfully the anti- 
religions of Communism and National- 
ism.” They are working under the Na- 
tional Council’s Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America. Meanwhile Ro- 
man Catholics, many of whom were 
shocked when Pope John did away with 
the “worker priests” in Paris, have started 
a “Workers’ mission” in Italy. Such a 


sooner or later, to counter Protestants 
there. ... 


Columbia’s guarantees of religious 
liberty look good on paper, but there is 
not much effort to enforce them. Some 
14,000 Protestants and other Columbians 
are insisting that something be done 
about it and, through Dr. Gabriel Munoz 
Uribe, have presented a resolution to the 
House of Representatives. Back of their 
protest are these bloody statistics: In 12 
years, 116 Protestant martyrs, 66 churches 
destroyed by fire or dynamite, 48 church- 
es closed by order of the civil authorities, 
thousands of Protestants driven from 
their homes. Besides, 200 Protestant 
schools have been closed, Protestants have 
been denied access to radio and press 
and have been attacked by bishops and 
priests. .... 


Pope John’s new African bishops are 
of interest to Methodists studying the re- 
ligious situation in Africa. “No priest is 
a foreigner,” said the pope, in creating 
new hierarchies in the Belgian Congo 
and the neighboring United Nations trust 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi. He added: 
“The aspiration of the peoples to self-rule 
and independence is becoming general, 
and the conquest of civil liberties may 
unfortunately be accompanied by excesses 
that are not in harmony with the true 
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move may probably be expected in Brazil, 




















and deep spiritual interests.” Cat» olic 
bishops in neighboring Southern ! ho. 
desia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasa and 
are alarmed over the possible outcom « of 
constitutional talks slated for 1960. ‘I hey 
doubt the competence of the non-F ro. 
peans “to assess the import of the cousti- 
tutional changes proposed” and depiore 
the “statutory law based on race disi'ne- 
tions.” There are grave problems that 
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A Quaker school of theology has been} scar 
announced for early 1960 at Earlham S 
College. That is news, because, as Prof, pay 
Wilmer Cooper points out, “Friends o 
from the beginning have been suspicious ea 
of theological training and the ‘paid min- cod 
istry’.” But, he adds, “there is a growing | ®°* 
concern for the kind of leadership which } S¢¢! 
can help Friends broaden their spiritual | the 
and intellectual horizons.” It is another | the 
evidence of the trend toward theology, | 
a trend that has been much too long} anc 
neglected. ... as 1 
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e cover ” 
Among President Etsenhower’s assistants 1s det 
one minister, the first since the days of Presi- | Pré 
dent Lincoln. For his story, by O. B. Fan- } ser 
ning, please turn to page 7. Photograph by \ ur 
Harold Flecknoe. | 
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COMMENT 


The Minister and Television 


WHICH do more people do—look at television, or go to 
church? Regretfully, we suspect the former. Almost every- 
body was ready with comment about the recent quiz-fix 
scandals. 

Some newspapers have been making a case for a tryout of 
pay-as-you-see TV as a way of bolstering and cleaning up 
programming. The networks have jumped to work out 
codes and monitoring. Moralists have pointed out callous- 
ness to human worth in much cheap programming. All 
seem to want the viewer to have a share of control, with 
the marketeer, over what comes into America’s homes via 
the monstrous screen. 

Does the preacher | have a stake in the television industry 
and its scandals, too? If the number of viewers is as large 
as we suspect, they do! 

TV is several things to him at once. It is his powerful 
competitor, reaching into homes and lives of his parishioners 
in a way that he cannot. Pictures that come through walls 
defy his most energetic toil in competition. But TV is a 
precious tool in the preacher’s community, too. Public- 
service time, which is generously given, offers another medi- 
um for the preacher’s life-giving message. 

Television is a corrupter of the morals of the young—and 
sometimes a degenerating influence on the old. But it is 
also a medium of culture and learning. 

What, then, should the preacher’s attitude be toward this 
chameleon monster? He might ignore it, for one thing. But 
this is almost like ignoring the weather. 

He could fight it. But he would be fighting a medium 
with great potential for information, for entertainment— 
yes, even for sacrament—waiting to be exploited by dedi- 
cated and creative minds as yet (with a few notable excep- 
tions) to be found. 

One other alternative: he can use it or influence it. The 
preacher cannot influence the weather but there is no reason 
why he cannot influence TV, at least in his own local com- 
munity. TV, like politics, is going to be no better than the 
people who become involved in it. And if the church itself 
does a creative job of putting religion on TV, when it has 
the opportunity, that may be its first step in influencing the 
level of the industry. 


More Learning for More Ministers 


THE Methodist Church is committed to an educated 
ministry. Our denomination should have welcomed the 
news, therefore, that 723 of those who became full-fledged 
ministers last year were theological-school graduates. 

Prior to 1937, more than half the men admitted to An- 
nual Conferences came by way of the course of study. But 
gradually there has been an increase in the number of min- 
ister€ having theological degrees. In the last 20 years, three- 
fourths of those entering Conferences came in this way. Last 
year 82 per cent were seminary graduates. 

But there still is a gap between the number of seminary 
trained ministers and the total number needed to lead our 
39,236 organized churches with their 9,787,000 members. Just 
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to keep up with deaths, retirements, withdrawals, and 
present expansion (123,000 more Methodists last year) the 
church needs about 1,200 new ministers a year. 

The difference between the total of ministers and the 
number of theological school graduates is made up annually 
by those coming into Annual Conferences through the 
course of study and Methodism’s loyal local preachers. 
Somewhere in the reighborhood of one fourth of all our 
charges are still being supplied by non-seminary pastors. 

So Methodism still has a long way to go before it has a 
professionally educated ministry. And as it approaches this 
goal, it is becoming increasingly a problem to get men (but 
not so hard to get women) to serve in small rural and 
modest-income charges. 

Like everyone else, today’s young minister is pressed into 
the stream of America’s success consciousness. With seven 
years or more of hard study behind him, possibly under 
trying financial circumstances with perhaps a wife and chil- 
dren to feed, he is understandably reluctant to live in rural 
America on low pay in a shoddy parsonage, or in the teem- 
ing inner city mission—perhaps to start on his way up, but 
not to stay permanently, 

How to get the best qualified ministers in places of great- 
est need is one of the church’s increasing problems for the 
future. Methodism has developed classes of its ministry, and 
it is difficult for a man to move—either down or up—from 
one to the other. Even if there is no favoritism and no 
“politics” in the way our bishops administer appointments, 
it is almost inevitable that a bishop must “advance” a man 
in salary and in size of appointment as the minister ad- 
vances in skill and effectiveness (isn’t it?). 

The standards for promotion in the ministry parallel 
standards of business and professions today. For a bishop 
to depart radically from those accepted standards, he would 
have to buck our whole conformist culture. 

We have no pat answer to this problem, but it appears 
to be one the church will have to face squarely in the future 
if it is true to itself and the minister’s calling. 


—Tue Epirors 


Christian Advocate 





























































The Mark 
of Cain 
By LOYD WEAVER 


HE WYOMING wind whined and 
howled among the barren rocks, too 
far above the timber line for the protec- 
tion of vegetation. A sudden blast 
wrenched the overcoat from his clenched 
fist and struck his chest with an icy im- 
pact. 
“The mark of Cain,” he whispered 
aloud, and shuddered at the words. 


It was a new thought for the Rev. Bar- 
clay Thomas, as incongruous for him as 
his present predicament. 

Just before the crash he had been work- 
ing on his sermon in the cozy warmth of 
the airliner. A humorous, comfortable 
sermon, one his wealthy San Francisco 
ongregation would accept with enjoy 
ment. It was the type they expected from 
the handsome, clever, broadminded pas- 
tor of their nondenominational church. It 
was designed to entertain, with the bibli- 
cal references well chosen to keep them 
smug and complacent. 

He shuddered and buried his face in 
his hands. Smug and complacent the con 
gregation was—as he had been until a 
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sweet-voiced, grey-haired lady had asxed 
for his help half an hour before. Asked 
for his help, and he had had nothing 
to offer. It was a terrible discov ery. 

Despite the cold, screaming wind that 
tore at him as he sat on the boulder, per. 
spiration gathered on his face and hands, 

Mrs. Moss had not really needed h m, 
She looked up at him with surprised pity 
as he stood in silence, horrified that ac. 
tually he could think of nothing to say, 
Oh, he knew the words, all right. His 
earliest childhood memory was of his 
pastor father reading the Bible aloud in 
their home. 

Mrs. Moss smiled gently at him and 





Wali 


whispered in sudden compassion. “You oa 
poor man. May God help you.” 

These had been her last words—a 
prayer for someone else. 

He had risen from kneeling beside her. T 
He walked away from the others and 
climbed from the sheltered hollow to the the 
boulder on which he now sat. _ 

No, Mrs. Moss had not needed him. and 
But others needed comfort of the kind ar 


that he ought to be able to provide as 
God’s minister. 

A minister of God, he thought. How 
many years had it been 
really been a minister. 
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Vanity. Vain of voice, appearance, and 
impression. Hours spent in front of a 
mirror practicing gestures. Posturing, 
smiling at himself. Even in the pulpit, 
hypnotizing himself with the beauty of 








his own melodious voice. 7 
sa z e 7 a ecu 
Hypocrite! You hypocrite! los 
His voice rang out shrilly over the | ter, 
wind. He was startled to find himself on } go 
his feet, with fists clenched. one 
What must people think of him. What | ch, 
must God think of him! me 
He stood on the barren rock and | ¢; 
looked out into the darkness. He won- | ¢} 
dered how a man could possibly get so | ye 
engrossed in himself that he could forget Fre 
God. Ch 
He stood on his rock and prayed. He 
prayed brokenly, with deep humility, Wi 
that he might once again become an in- sp 
strument of God. ce’ 
When the sky began to glow with the | \ 
rising of the sun, the Rev. Barclay th 
Thomas found peace. He knew he was 
going to have a long, hard battle bring- | T. 
ing faith to his worldly congregation, but ] gi 
God would show him how. at 
Right now there were others who gi 
needed comfort. E 
tr 
th 
“JUST THINK, children,” said the h. 
missionary, “in Africa there are six » 
million square miles where little boys t] 
and girls have no Sunday School. ‘i 
Now, what should we all strive to save d 
money tor? f. 
“To go to Africa!” cried a chorus h 
ot cheery voices. n 


—Parish Tidings, Jackson, Mich. 
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With the current trend toward uniformity 
in theology it is time for Methodists to ask 
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Walter G. Williams is professor of Old 
Testament Literature and Religion at the 
lliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 


a. RE is no doubt about it: The 
desire for greater unity is growing in 
the Church. Tension between various de- 
nominations has become _ indefensible, 
and ways are being sought to lessen com- 
petition and promote co-operation. 

Although many causes of division have 
been removed, some groups continue to 
stay apart and justify their separation in 
curious ways. This is disconcerting, es- 
peci: ally w hen we know that only as there 
is greater co-operation and unity, can the 
Church accomplish most of its important 
These tasks are ecumenical, and 
that means on a world-wide scale. What 
are the trends? 

First, if we are to be effective in the 
ecumenical movement, we need to be 
honest with history. In many of our in- 
terdenominational meetings and discus- 
falsely assumed that there 
once was a unity in the Christian 
Church. A reading of the New Testa- 
ment will indicate that no such unity 
existed, and the records of the early 
Christian centuries will confirm it. The 
very passages quoted in the plea for a 
restored unity reveal that the primitive 
Church lacked unity, but desired it. 

We have sometimes assumed that there 
was unity in the Church until the famed 
split between East and West in the 11th 
century and that there was unity in the 
West until the Lutheran movement, but 
this is far from the truth. 

The differing Christologies of the New 
Testament say plainly that from the be- 
ginning there was no unity of thought, 
and the differing patterns of church or- 
ganization described in Acts and the 
Epistles indicate there was neither a cen- 
tral controlling body nor uniformity in 
the pattern of Church government. 

Church history reminds us that there 
have been many dissident groups. We 
usually dismiss them quickly by labeling 
then# “unorthodox,” but a whole series 
of church councils sought to iron out the 
differences. If we are to be faithful to 
fact, then, we must confess that there 
has never been unity of belief or govern- 
ment in the Church. 

One cannot attend ecumenical gather- 
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What Price 
UNITY? 


ings long until he discovers there is fre- 
quent reference to “the sin of division.” 
If division is sin, then we must ask, 
“whose sin?” Did Martin Luther sin 
because he decided to leave the Roman 
Catholic Church? Did John Wesley sin 
because he saw the necessity for a church 
to be organized in the colonies separate 
from the established church of England? 

Students meeting at Oberlin in the In- 
terseminary Movement, and prior to the 
1956 Conterence on Faith and Order, 
were quick to see that it is greater sin 
to compromise one’s faith in order to 
stay within the parent body than to risk 
expulsion from the group because one 
stands by his convictions. 


ETHODISTS have another prob- 

lem. We have participated in many 
conferences, but it is generally believed 
amongst us that our contribution to 
theological discussion has been small. At 
one conference someone commented, 
“The Methodists just don’t get their 
homework done.” At another Methodists 
were laughingly referred to as “the 
muscle men of the movement.” If there 
is physical activity required the Method- 
ists can be useful, but when it comes 
to real thinking, other groups have to 
do it. 

These statements are hardly fair. Car 
ful review of papers presented and idea as 
shared in discussion groups show how 
wide of the mark such criticisms are, but 
it is true that we have failed to establish 
proper communication to the conferences 
through our delegates, and from the con- 
ferences to the church. 

Delegates have attended each of the 
Ecumenical Methodist Council (now the 
World Methodist Council) meetings, and 
the various meetings of the W orld Coun- 
cil of Churches and the related Confer- 
ences on Life and Work, and Faith and 
Order. Such delegates, named by the 
Council of Bishops, have gone at their 
own expense. Because they were on their 
own, they made no reports when they re- 
turned. There has been no denomination- 
al evaluation of the results of the meet- 
ings which they attended. 


By WALTER G. WILLIAMS 


If The Methodist Church is to partici- 
pate effectively in interdenominational 
conferences, its representatives ought to 
be carefully selected, and they should be 
expected to participate fully and to re- 
port to The Methodist Church. 

A pronouncement adopted by majority 
vote at a plenary session may not be ex- 
pressive of minority findings. Indeed, it 
frequently ignores much of what has 
happened in group discussions and study 
periods. Only an opportunity for dele- 
gates to report back to the bodies they 
represent will provide full discussion of 
basic principles, issues, and theological 
implications. 

Actually, what is happening today in 
ecumenical circles is directly due to the 
leadership of The Methodist Church. 
Back in the 19th century, British and 
American leaders became convinced that 
there should be a greater sense of fellow- 
ship among Methodists. The Methodist 
Ecumenical Movement was established in 
London in 1881, and there was an agree- 
ment to meet every 10 years. This was 
done without break until the time of 
World War II. Meetings were held in 
Washington in 1891, London in 1901, 
Toronto in 1911, London in 1921, At 
lanta in 1931. 

The series was renewed after the War, 
meeting at Springfield, Mass., in 1947 
and on the anniversary at Oxford in 
1951. It was agreed there that meetings 
should be held every five years and that 
the Conference should be renamed the 
World Methodist Council (and Confer- 
ence). The next meeting will be held in 
Osle, Norway, in August, 1961. 

Methodists were interested in estab- 
lishing unity not only among themselves, 
but also in the larger circles of Christian- 
ity. Methodist John R. Mott was largely 
responsible for establishing the World 
Student Christian Federation in 1895. 
This in turn made possible the founding 
of the student committee of the YMCA 
in 1898, which later developed into the 
Interseminary Movement, and still later 
the World Youth Conferences at Am- 
sterdam in 1938, and at Oslo in 1947. Dr. 

A. Visser *t Hooft, the first general 
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Paragraphs 
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He was wise who said, “A dif- 
ference of opinion is the most 
interesting thing in the world.” 


















Some Church Members 


TOO MANY Christians are suffering 
from chronic inflammation of the ego. 
They are ignorantly proud that the 
church has become a hulking, colossal, 
leviathan lumbering languidly around 
the world. The church building has be- 
come a spiritual mausoleum, and the 
church membership roll a cemetery 
census. Death is especially evident at 
midweek service. 
—Rosert MILTON, 
Pasadena, Calif. 






























Seventh-Day Adventist, 

















A Sense of Closeness 

THE PASTOR who is close to his 
people is aware of the lack of closeness, 
intimacy, and sense of belonging that 
pervades human relationships today, 
even in marriage. There is much in our 
culture that militates against the inti- 
macy with another that the human 
spirit craves. Our competitiveness, our 
need to surpass others in prestige or 
power, the disapproval which is often 
shown toward tenderness serve this pur- 



































pose. 
—Carroii A. Wise, professor, Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute, Ladies’ Home _ Journal 
(Aug. 1959). 





























The Essence of Methodism 

AS AN INSTRUMENT in carrying 
out God’s will, the connectional system, 
under regular adjustment, has of course 
been of great value. We have been 
called the most American of churches, 
but I suspect the British strain is still 
very strong. That is, we are basically 
conservative, and much-needed reforms 
are often neglected while we slowly 
wheel our rather ponderous machinery 
around. ... Theoretically we can prob- 
ably justify most or all of our offices, 
our checks and balances, all adding up 
to what could well be called a conserva- 
tive progressivism or a dynamic con- 
servatism. But just notice the howls that 
go up when merger is suggested. ... 

Our contradictory position regarding 
the place of the local church was shown 
rather amusingly in the fact that the 
first thing we were asked to do in this 
quadrennium of stress on the local 
church was to check ourselves on a 
scoresheet prepared in national head- 
quarters! 




























































—Metvin R. Matnis, in The 


Hedley, Tex. 


Exchange, 





secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, was a product of this student 
movement. He is a member of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 


EANWHILE, interest had devel- 

oped in obtaining greater co- 
operation in the missionary program of 
the churches. A missionary conference 
was held at Edinburgh in 1910. Its suc- 
cess resulted in the proposal, at Geneva 
in June of 1920, that an International 
Missionary Council be formed. It was 
organized at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. in 
October, 1921. There have been meetings 
of the IMC at Oxford in 1923; Jerusalem 
in 1928; Tambaram, India in 1938; 
Toronto, Canada in 1948; an Eastern 
Asia Conference at Bangkok, Siam in 
December, 1949; and most recently the 
spring meeting in 1958 in Ghana, Africa. 
The International Missionary Council is 
now combining with the World Council 
of Churches. 

In America attempts to bring a spirit of 
unity to the churches was voiced as early 
as 1894, but it was not possible to appoint 
a committee until February, 1900. A fed- 
eration was proposed in February, 1901. 
The Federal Council of Churches was 
finally established at Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1908. The Federal Council was 
enlarged and reorganized as the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica in 1948, 

On the world scene two separate as- 
pects of the Christian Church had been 
a matter of concern. It was early recog- 
nized that it was easier to think about 
the Life and Work of the Church than 
about theological issues. Conferences on 
Life and Work began in a preparatory 
conference at Geneva in 1920. Such stud- 
ies continued in the conferences at Stock- 
holm in 1925 and at Oxford in 1937. 

In the meantime attempts were made 
to have co-operating denominations think 
about Faith and Order in the Church. 
Bishop Brent of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States made the 
first proposals, but it was not until 1927 
that a conference was called to meet in 
Lausanne. A continuation committee met 
in Denmark in 1935, and a Conference 
was established in Edinburgh in 1937. 
The third world Conference on Faith and 
Order met at Lund in 1952. 

It was recognized that an effective 
world organization must somehow unite 
the efforts of the two groups. Each was 
invited to appoint representatives to a 
study committee, and the committee of 
35 met at Westfield College, London in 
July, 1935. In January, 1939, a World 
Council Provisional Committee was 
formed, and in February, 1946, the sec- 
ond World Council Provisional Commit- 
tee met at Geneva. The first assembly 
of the World Council of Churches met 

Amsterdam, Holland, August 23 to 
September 4, 1948. The second assembly 
was held at Evanston, Ill. in 1954, and 


it is planned that the third assembly will 
meet in Ceylon in 1961. 

Current studies in the United State 
of America under the leadership of the 
National Council of Churches are seek. 
ing answers to these important ques. 
tions: (1) What is the relationship of 
the National Council of Churches to 
the World Council? (2) What is the 
special relationship of Councils of 
Churches to the Church? 

Participation in a number of studies 
and discussions have convinced me that 
careful evaluation of our current trends 
must be made. It is natural to think in 
terms of the larger goal of world co-oper. 
ation and to bring our National Council, 
as well as our churches, into relationship 
with the larger body. However, there are 
differing objectives and emphases in two 
separate organizations which must not 
be ignored. 

The Federal Council of Churches had 
its inception in a conviction of the par- 
ticipating churches that certain things 
could be accomplished by the churches 
in co-operation that could not be achieved 
by individual churches or denominations, 
On the other hand, the movement of the 
World Council of Churches has given 
greater emphasis to spiritual unity in 
the church. As the two Conferences on 
Faith and Order and Life and Work were 
merged into the World Council, the dom. 
inant group became that of Faith and 
Order. The Oberlin Conference on Faith 
and Order proceeded on the basis that 
unity could be sought through theology. 
And the major theological position pre- 
sented both at the preceding ISM Con- 
ference and the Oberlin Conference on 
Faith and Order was the Reformation 
theology of Europe. 

The present trend in the councils 
toward uniformity on a theological basis 
is contrary to our American spirit of 
freedom of and in religion. It was a 
Lutheran in the Oberlin meeting who 
said, am coming to believe that a 
creed should be an expression of faith, 
not a test of faith.” Just so! 

It is important that we change a 
trend. Instead of the spirit of conformity 
which dominates so much of the World 
Council, we need the spirit of co-oper- 
ation which characterizes the National 
Council. Instead of the National Council 
subscribing to the leadership of the 
World Council it is essential that World 
Council learn from the National Council 
its spirit of freedom and desire for co- 
operation. 

The Methodist Church has contributed 
constantly to the spirit of co-operation 
in the churches. It is not claiming too 
much to say that The Methodist Church 
pioneered in this matter of co-operation 
and unity. We have contributed much 
in time, effort, and money to further the 
spirit of unity. But as Methodists we be- 
lieve in unity, not uniformity, in co- 
operation, not conformity. 
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CLERGYMAN 
in the White House 


Here is the minister who helps 
the President of the USA 


answer his mail and write speeches. 


REDERIC FOX, a special assistant 

to President Eisenhower, is believed 
to be the first clergyman on the White 
House staff since the Lincoln administra- 
tion nearly a century ago. President Lin- 
coln employed as his correspondence sec- 
retary the Rev. Edward D. Neill, a Pres- 
byterian, who served early in the Civil 
War as chaplain of the First Minnesota 
regiment. 

The Rev. Frederic Fox is a minister of 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 
Like his predecessor, he also handles 
some of the President’s voluminous mail. 
But this is merely one of the numerous 
duties assigned to him. 

Just what does a clergyman do as a 
member of the White House staff? 

Mr. Fox is quick to emphasize that 
he does not serve as a staff chaplain or 
as a counselor to President Eisenhower 
on his personal religious life. Neither 
does he write the religious references so 
often found in the President’s speeches. 

“You can’t make a man talk religiously 
by putting words in his mouth,” Mr. Fox 
stresses. “A man’s religion is as intimate 
as his toothbrush, as private as his love 
for his wife—even more so. No one can 
really know another person’s innermost 
thoughts and feelings concerning his re- 
lationship to God.” 

He recalled that President Eisenhower 
was genuinely surprised by all the pub- 
licity regarding the prayer with which he 
introduced his first inaugural address in 
1953, and he noted that four years later 
the President again recited a prayer, but 
this time it was buried in the body of 
the address. 

“The President is not a guy who likes 
to parade his faith. When religious refer- 
ences are made in his speeches, they are 
his own doings, and usually quite spon- 
taneous. The President can have expert 


O. B. Fanning, is director of the Wash- 
ington office of Methodist Information. 
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By O. B. FANNING 


The Rev. Frederic Fox 


advisers on rockets and missiles, but not 
on his personal religion.” 

Reminded that there had been charges 
of “good politics” when President Eisen- 
hower joined the church rather late in 
life, Mr. Fox was quick to rejoin: 

“When God spoke to David, he did 
not address him as King David, but as 
David. So it is with all of us, high and 
low. When the President goes to church, 
it is with a seriousness of purpose. When 
he joins in the hymns and prayers, it is 
as Dwight D. Eisenhower, a member of 
the congregation, and not as the President 
of the United States. He is not seeking 
an attendance prize. When he accepts a 
responsibility, there is no fooling around. 
Duty is probably his favorite word.” 

He recalled that Calvin Coolidge didn’t 
join the church until after becoming 
President. 

“One of his first acts after taking the 
oath of office was to call the minister of 
the Congregational Church in Washing- 
ton and arrange to attend services the 
following Sunday. He took communion, 
and the congregation met later and voted 
him into membership. Coolidge did not 
ask to be admitted—this would have 
been embarrassing to his high office in 
case membership was refused.” 

Mr. Fox deems it significant that so 


many members of the President’s official 
family are active in their churches, in- 
cluding Methodists like Arthur Flem- 
ming, secretary of health, education and 
welfare; Robert B. Anderson, secretary 
of the treasury; Donald Parlberg, eco- 
nomics adviser; and the late J. Ernest 
Wilkins, who was assistant secretary of 
labor and a member of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

Like many other members of the 
White House Staff, Mr. Fox does research 
and helps draft some of the President’s 
speeches and statements, such as those 
dealing with the opening of a Red Cross 
campaign or words of encouragement to 
a group of physically handicapped. 

If the President should issue a state- 
ment concerning a denominational anni- 
versary or an interdenominational assem- 
bly, Mr. Fox may be asked to assemble 
background information for the President 
to read, and he probably will help draft 
the statement. 

He also represents the President at 
various national meetings of educational, 
social welfare, Boy Scouts, and similar 
organizations. 

Helping answer the President’s mail 
is quite a chore, considering that an aver- 
age of 10,000 pieces is received weekly. 
He helps screen requests for Presidential 
appearances and statements, and answers 
most of the “welfare mail.” 

Such letters include those from the 
lady in Alabama whose son is about to 
receive a Scout award in the local church, 
and those from the sick—especially those 
who have had heart attacks or other ail- 
ments similar to the President’s. 

“In addition to his roles as Chief of 
State, Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, and head of his political party, the 
President has the welfare needs of his 
flock to look after,” Mr. Fox explains to 
his listeners. 

A caller, once past the gate and lobby 
guards, finds the youthful-looking, 41- 
year-old minister working away in his 
small but pleasant office on the second 
floor of the White House’s East Wing. 

Of slender build, he is affable and easy 
to talk to, and his eager eyes behind 
horn-rimmed glasses have the keen look 
of a serious student. One would not sus- 
pect, at first, that he was the first pastor 
in 200 years to climb to the top of the 
147-foot steeple of the beautiful old Con- 
gregational Church in Williamstown, 
Mass., on the pretense of making sure it 
needed painting. 


R. FOX WAS born in Stamford, 

Conn., with six generations of 
Welsh ministers on his mother’s side. His 
forebears also include a number of Quak- 
ers on his father’s side, going all the way 
back to George Fox of England. 

“I suppose I get my interest in world 
peace from my Quaker forefathers,” he 
mused. “I’ve always admired the ‘inner 
light’ of the Quakers . . . their lovely 





The 


Church 


and the 
Law 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney at Law 


This column brings you news briefs 
of legal matters related to churches 
and ministers, as well as digests of 
pertinent court decisions. Because of the 
limitations of space, both facts and 
decisions are oversimplified. For com- 
plete details, an attorney should go to 
the record of the case. No attempt is 
made to give legal opinions.—Ebs. 


In the News 

In Lirrte Rock, Ark., the State 
Supreme Court has upheld an injunc- 
tion prohibiting a nondenominational 
group (Missionary Supporters) from 
practicing dentistry without a license. 

The Court ruled that, although the 
dental work done by the organization 
has helped “alleviate a desperate need 
for dental service” in the area, it vio- 
Jates the Dental Practice Act. 

The founder of Missionary Support- 
ers, W. G. Lewis, has devoted more 
than 20 years to foreign mission work, 
and he founded the organization to 
assist him in giving dental training 
courses to missionaries. 

The suit was brought by the State 
Board of Dental Examiners. 


From the Files 


Case: A restaurant in California 
was staffed by student ministers of 
Christ’s Church of the Golden Rule 
and was conducted as a church proj- 
ect. The entire gross receipts were 
turned over to a church committee. 
A fund from the church treasury paid 
all operating expenses of the restaur- 
ant. Other moneys were advanced for 
the subsistence of Riker, the man who 
opened the restaurant, and his staff. 
The Tax Court held that no part of 
the amounts turned over by Riker to 
the church was deductible as a con- 
tribution to a religious organization. 

Decision: The decision was affirmed. 
The court held that the church was 
not operated exclusively for religious 
purposes, as required for tax-exemp- 
tion purposes, but that in fact here 
the church itself was engaged in com- 
mercjal activities. 

[ Riker v. CoMMIssIONER OF INTERN- 
aL Revenve, U.S:C.A., 9th Circuit, 
244 F 2d 220 (1957)]. 


testimony is the testimony of the dove.” 

This reminded him of a verse of scrip- 
ture, and he pulled out a Bible and 
searched until he found Jesus’ charge to 
the twelve (Matthew 10:16): “Behold, 
I send you out as sheep in the midst 
of wolves; so be wise as serpents, and in- 
nocent as doves.” 

One could almost see a new sermon 
being born as Mr. Fox gazed out the 
window to the White House lawn. “You 
know,” he said, “Jesus knew well that 
this is a tough world. America will be 
ruined if we ever forget that kind of wit- 
ness, just as we will be done for if we 
ever forget that we are living in a tough, 
realistic age.” 

Mr. Fox started out to be a doctor, tak- 
ing his premedical work at Princeton. 
Then he worked a couple of years for 
the National Broadcasting Company in 
New York, Arizona, and California. 
Came World War II, and he joined the 
army as a private, rose to captain in four 
years with the Signal Corps. He served in 
Europe from the Normandy landings to 
VE day. 

“Whenever our outfit entered a town 
we were honored as liberators because the 
fighters had moved on ahead,” he 
quipped. “I wrote the colonel’s speeches, 
and was given the Bronze Star because 
I wrote the citations which gave everyone 
else in the unit theirs.” 


Pere THE WAR, he studied for the 
ministry at Union Theological Sem- 
inary and then served churches in Ari- 
zona, New York, Ohio, and Massachu- 
setts. His activity in inter-faith work and 
community affairs are proving exceeding- 
ly helpful in his unique job today. The 
same is true of his experience as an occa- 
sional feature writer—mostly stories on 
small-town life—for The New York 
Times and various church magazines. 

Mr. Fox came to Washington during 
the 1956 presidential campaign, after 
being invited to join the White House 
staff by Kevin McCann, one of the 
President’s speech writers, whom he had 
met in Ohio. 

“IT was asked to come because I had 
done considerable writing and not be- 
cause I was a clergyman,” he explained. 
“T could just as well have been a teacher 
or a social worker with a background of 
rural and small-town life.” 

Does he miss preaching? “Yes, indeed! 
However, I get enough invitations from 
churches around Washington to keep in 
practice.” 

Even though he often works a 12-hour 
day, his evenings are usually free com- 
pared to the “terrible hours” of a pastor’s 
life. 

Family life also is different, he finds. 
“T miss the children running in and out 
of my study; of course they can’t come 
running to the White House on the 
slightest excuse.” 

He and Mrs. Fox and their four 


youngsters—Elizabeth, Josephine, Fr :d- 
erick, and Donald—live in nearby Chx vy 
Chase, Md. “I don’t even know all of cur 
neighbors in the block,” he admitt:d, 
evidently recalling pastorates where he 
knew nearly everyone in town. 

Even so, Mr. Fox is confident that jis 
White House experience will be inva u- 
able when he returns to the pastorate or 
some other phase of church work. 

“IT think it would be wonderful tor 
every minister to observe a_ sabbatical 
year, say preach six years and do some- 
thing entirely different the seventh.” 

Despite his busy days at a White House 
desk, Mr. Fox somehow finds time to 
pursue his great interest in hymnology. 
He is one of the 12 editors of the new 
Pilgrim Hymnal, latest in a long series of 
hymn books of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches dating back to the time 
of the early Pilgrim Fathers in New Eng- 
land. 

He is proud that the new hymnal is 
“broadly representative,” including Jew- 
ish and Roman Catholic hymns, as well 
as some from China, India, and Africa 
and some of the great Negro spirituals of 
America. 

He observes that hymns should “speak 
to today’s traditions. . . . It is a new kind 
of world we are living in, and the hymns 
must be appropriate to it.” 

He points out that the new hymnal 
contains 23 Wesley hymns—l7_ by 
Charles and six by John—six more than 
the previous edition. 

“IT admire the Wesleys very much,” he 
said, “but in early New England the Con- 
gregationalists and the Methodists didn’t 
always get along so well.” 

To illustrate, he said, the story goes 
that in one town the Congregationalists 
were so determined to chase the Meth- 
odists out they threw a tubful of pickles 
and brine through the window of the 
Methodist church. 

A current hobby of Mr. Fox’s is re- 
search on the religious life of all the 
Presidents. Just now he is tracking down 
their favorite hymns. His findings may 
well develop into a magazine article or 
even a book later on. 

Asked to sum up his close-range view 
of the White House, Mr. Fox said: 

“T get the feeling that Uncle Sam lives 
here. It is a symbol of the United States, 
both at home and abroad. It is certainly 
not a Buckingham Palace, but a charm- 
ing and relatively modest house. It has a 
home-life atmosphere for the staff, but the 
President himself has very little privacy. 

“Company is always coming. In addi- 
tion to the official social functions and the 
daily appointments with government 
leaders and representatives of other 
countries, some 10,000 Americans troop 
through the White House every day dur- 
ing the peak of the tourist season. It re- 
minds me of a small-town parsonage 
which also serves as the church office and 
the pastor’s study.” 
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Thirteen States 


in Africa 


By JAMES H. ROBINSON 


Like the original American states, 
these in Africa have now achieved 


their freedom from foreign rule. 


James H. Robinson is minister, the 
Presbyterian Church of the Master 
York City. His article ts 
based on a recent tour of Africa, 


in Neu 


NLY A FEW years ago it would 

have been prophecy to talk about 
a new Africa being born, but now 
prophecy has become history. A new 
Africa is already here. 

Colonialism, both the boon and the 
curse of Africa, is giving way to semi- 
autonomous and completely self-govern- 
ing states. In 1914 there were only two— 
Liberia and Ethiopia. By 1959 there were 
nine. In 1960 there will be 13. And by 
1965, very likely, Kenya, Uganda, Tan- 
ganyika, and Sierra Leone will either 
become free, or will hold a dominant 
share of their own internal control. Re- 
cent events in Belgian Congo indicate 
that significant changes and develop- 
ments will also have taken place in that 
vast land. 

Rapid development toward freedom 
in any area always affects other areas of 
the continent. The Central Federated 
States, the Portuguese, and the South 
African sections will increasingly feel the 
impact of these political developments. 
Teir uneasy proximity to the tremen- 
dous forces at work is building up ter- 
rible fears and tensions in the minds of 
Europeans, for time in Africa is not on 
their side. 

Too long have constructive programs 
toward equalization been delayed. Again 
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it has been demonstrated that a minority, 
no matter how enlightened, cultured, 
wealthy, or powerful, cannot permanently 
force its will upon an overwhelming 
majority. The tides of time and world 
opinion, even the opinion of their friends, 
are against them. 

The most significant and important 
change in the New Africa is seen in the 
new attitudes of self-respect and _ self- 
acceptance Africans have for themselves. 
Second-class citizenship has become in- 
tolerable. They no longer cringe before 
what was once assumed to be white 
dominance. 

They have discovered a new interre- 
lationship and responsibility beyond the 
old tribal boundaries and the political 
geographic lines that the European 
powers drew; and the recent All African 
Church Conference, the Conference of 
Independent States, the cross-boundary 
consultations of African officials, and the 
new relationship between Ghana and 
Guinea are but the beginning. 

At the time the Africans are discov- 
ering themselves, the whole world seems 
to be rediscovering Africa. This year 
more than ever before student groups, re- 
ligious leaders, politicians, economic, so- 
cial and educational organizations, in 
increasing numbers, are touring the con- 
tinent. Almost every day Africa pushes 
itself into the newspapers and on the 
agenda of the United Nations. The so- 
called Communist bloc countries as well 
as a recrudescent Islam have also dis- 
covered Africa. Because of tremendous 
resources, especially in minerals, Africa 
has become important to the Western 
nations. 


HE NEW and the old in Africa will 

exist in juxtaposition for quite some 
time to come. Old cultures, customs, re- 
ligions, and patterns of life die hard. On 
the other hand, never before in history 
have the older mores been submitted to 
such a concentrated impact of new ideas 
from so many sources. Where the old 
order gives way rapidly, a vacuum re- 


sults before the new comes in, and many 
new forces flood into this vacuum. 

For example, there are the old tribal 
religions, outmoded and uprooted; and 
Islam moves in. A new materialsim and 
secularism comes to fill a_ spiritual 
vacuum. 

The drive for progress, power, pres- 
tige, and wealth increases the tendencies 
toward nationalism here just as in the 
rest of the world. Communism comes in 
when the old family tribal political struc- 
ture is overthrown. Whatever those old 
family patterns and tribal customs were 
not, they were a stabilizing influence. 
When they are broken and destroyed 
under the impact of nationalism, indus- 
trialization, and urbanization, many new 
and worse evils arise and establish them- 
selves in their places. 

Africa, as Vice-Presdent Richard Nix- 
on has said, is the most rapidly changing 
area on the face of the earth. It not only 
has to face new religious, social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes; it has to 
face them all at the same time. This fore- 
shortening is caused, first, by the desire 
of Africans to speed up their progress 
and to achieve full mastery of their des- 
tiny, and second, by the tremendous 
needs of the new outside forces that have 
discovered Africa’s incalculable mineral 
wealth, and by the desire of the East 
and the West to win the human resources 
to their causes. 

Since Christianity is deeply involved in 
the past and in the future of Africa, the 
present situation demands the most 
rigorous re-examination of methods, 
strategies, and techniques. 

In the past the Christian forces have 
made the most positive, constructive, 
and profound impact upon Africa, but 
their inability to achieve the brotherhood 
which they proclaim is a hindrance to 
their future. The new consciousness of 
color raises many questions about reli- 
gious denominations that send white mis- 
sionaries, especially from those countries 
where many of the people are of African 
origin. 

It is a fair question—and Africans are 
asking it—whether any United States de- 
nomination working in Africa today 
ought to have missionary personnel 
which does not reflect a racial cross-sec- 
tion of the home country. Furthermore, 
Africans are wondering why churches 
with missions in- Africa do not always ac- 
cept people of African descent. 

Perhaps the questions asked most 
often are: “Are the Africans ready for 
their new freedom, and are they able to 
organize and direct their own destinies?” 
Such questions have to be answered be- 
cause some forces contending for domi- 
nant influence are asking Africans to join 
them and have independence and self- 
determination tomorrow. 

In deciding whether Africans are 
ready, we ought to compare the present 
development of their countries with our 










































































































































































































































































































































































own during the early years of our his- 
tory. When all is said and done, the fact 
still remains that the time is never right 
and people are seldom, if ever, ready for 
a new modern advance. But historical 
forces and situations have a way of forc- 
ing issues. 


O, THE TASK before the Christian 

Church in the new Africa is gigantic 
but not impossible. Life is never without 
hope, and Christians are never without 
the help of God. As Africa moves into 
full and complete freedom, Christianity 
faces problems of industrialization, and 


urbanization, and nationalism, all now 
in their beginning stages. 
Understanding, leadership, assistance 


and guidance can help bring the African 
nations peacefully and constructively into 
the families of the world. But unyieldly 
opposition can only bring disaster for 
those Europeans who oppose freedom, 
partnership, and self-determination. And 
resistance will greatly aid the objectives 
of the Communist-bloc countries. 

The powerful impact and influence of 
Mohammedanism is also yet to come. 
Islam is aided by nationalistic expecta- 
tions and motivations. It is foolish for 
Christians to believe that this new force 
will either be easily contained or neatly 
handled. For a long time to come it can 
be expected to win many converts, be- 
cause Islam is identified with the desire 
for freedom, because it is led by a dark 
people who are indigenous, and because 
it does not demand a tremendous break 
with the polygamous family pattern. 
After all, Islam asks very little in the way 
of change from social, family, cultural, 
and in some cases, even from religious 
practices. 

Most experts agree that Communism 
has not yet made deep inroads on the 


FILMS 
for Churches 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 


Methodist Television, 
and Film Commission 


Radio, 


Stop 
Driving 
Us 
Crazy 


A new ten-minute film could help 
save many lives. Called Stop Driving 
Us Crazy, it is a humorous fantasy on 
a serious subject: the mounting toll of 
traffic accidents. 

The animated color cartoon is 
aimed at getting teen-age church and 
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African continent. But there is already 
reason for deep concern. Dr. Charles 
Malik, president of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, only recently 
pointed out that Communism has not 
budged one inch from an area it took 
control of, and that Communist parties 
and sympathizers are at work more 
fervently. 

The new African leaders can be trusted 
to weigh the evidence. They will not 

easily throw off one yoke for another. 
But Western nations have not yet begun 
to confront the full economic impact of 
the Russians in the African continent. 
Besides, able, bright young Africans are 
returning from universities in Com- 
munist lands, and many of them will as- 
sume important positions in education 
and government. They will prove to be 
a power of penetration. 

To meet these new challenges, the 
Christian forces must have a significant 
reorientation of their planning and ac- 
tion. Former Prime Minister Garfield 
Todd of Southern Rhodesia once said 
“Time is not on the side of the West.” 
We must move forward with a much 
larger and a more significant program, 
better co-operative and co-ordinated ef- 
forts, deeper insights, and above all, with 
more speed. There have been gains in 
the past five years, but they are not 
enough. 

Christian churches have been provid- 
ing schools out of which have come most 

f Africa’s new leadership. This is still 
the single, greatest contribution. We 
must continue with skill and intelligence, 
not sentimentality. 

Africans do not need more missionary 
preachers from America; Africans can do 
just as well. We must hasten the pros- 
pect, already begun in a few areas, of 
changing over from a mission enterprise 


school groups to discuss, “How reli- 
gious faith applies to driving a car.” 

The film describes the adventures 
of Rusty, a visitor from outer space 
who looks like a car. 

Rusty finds earth people talk a lot 
about loving one another, about being 
“your brother’s keeper,” and respect- 
ing the rights of others. They say, 

“Thou shalt not kill,” but at the wheel 
of a car they “say one thing and do 


another,” Rusty observes. Captured 
by a “two-legs” while gassing with a 


friend in a parking lot, Rusty is edu- 
cated the hard way. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy was pro- 
duced by the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, es D.C., in 
consultation with the National Safety 
Council and the President’s Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety. 

Rental prints are available through 
the 12 regional film libraries of The 
Methodist Publishing House. 








to a partnership with fraternal workers 
in which African church leaders have 
equal voice, if not top leadership. They 
need trained lay Christians who would 
come to them, work with them, and un- 
der their direction, in preparing African 
leaders. 

Christian Churches can also help 
evolve a new relationship to Africa’s 
political leaders and government officials. 
There was a time when all this could 
done through European leaders, but that 
day is done. It will never come again. 

Unhappily, Protestants have been far 
too squeamish about establishing close 
contacts and relationships with political 
and national government leaders at home 
as well as abroad. There may have been 
some good reasons, but those reasons 
were never good enough. The African 
leaders who are brought to the United 
States by government agencies, business 
firms, and educational institutions, have 
often been educated in Christian schools. 
And too often the mission boards and 
religious leaders do nothing to recognize 
them. 


NOTHER great challenge to the 

Christian conscience is seen in our 
attitude toward race relations in both 
America and Africa. Africans know what 
is going on here. They know about the 
attitudes of many European Christians 
who live in their land and violate their 
personalities. 

We Americans have not been willing to 
admit that the dearth of creative relation- 
ships, understanding, and our attitudes 
toward Africa spring from our attitudes 
toward American Negro citizens in our 
own land. That makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to have high regard or in 
telligent understanding of Africans. 

Finally, the Christian forces of the 
United States must arouse their govern 
ment to the need for an over-all African 
policy. Whatever program we have must 
be undertaken not out of selfishness or 
even condescension because we must op 
pose Communism, but because it is right 
and necessary. God requires us to assum¢ 
greater moral responsibility for our 
whole world as well as for ourselves. 
There are still pioneers in religion who 
are willing to march to the new kinds 
of frontiers presented by the new Africa. 
All we have to do is to enlighten them, 
inspire them, train them, inform them, 
and open up the resources to send them 
fo.th. 

To be sure all this will cost us much, 
but the gain will be greater. There will 
be risks, but the glorious future to be 
achieved is worth all the risks. There are 
many problems ahead, but they are not 
insoluble. When we listen to Africans as 
well as talk to them, we will understand 
that they want the same security, the 
same peace, the same freedom, the same 
future of abundant living that we wish 
for ourselves. 
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The Crisis of 
Ecumenical Fellowship 


By J. L. HROMADKA | Gee: 


E ARE STANDING in the midst 

of the most difficult situation of 
post-war history. Any careful student of 
the last ten years would admit this. The 
world has been definitely divided in two 
(or three) groups which represent not 
only different political methods of action, 
but also totally different social structures 
and ways of life. 

At Amsterdam 1948, we still enjoyed 
an atmosphere of relatively happy and 
mutually friendly discussion. We did not 
then fully realize the deep cleavage that 
was in the making. Only a very few 
people did see the real issue of the post- 
war history and the inescapable end of 
the predominance of what we call West- 
ern Christian civilization. The Christians 
behind the Iron Curtain were treated and 
interpreted as outposts of European and 
American Christianity. It was still a 
time when the ascendancy of the Eastern 
Communist block was looked upon as 
something temporary. 

The idea was still alive that war was 
the ultima ratio of human history; that 
what cannot be resolved by discussion, 
diplomacy, moral or cultural superiority 
possibly can be resolved by war. 

l'oday we are facing an essentially new 
era of humanity. War has ceased to be 
what it was, and it may sound grotesque 
when I say that the new era, with its 
sheer impossibility of international war, 
has prompted an unprecedented and ter- 
rifying frustration. 

The world revolution with its deep 
unrest in Asia and Africa and with its 
growing tension between the orbit of 
bourgeois capitalism and the orbit of so- 
cialism is going on with such an intensity 
that it would, in any preceding epoch of 
history, have ended long ago in a bloody 
war. The invention of more and more 
destructive weapons has prevented the 
outbreak of a new world conflagration. 
The impossibility of war has made the 
ultima ratio irrational. 

But this very fact in no way makes the 
situation easier. The cold war is morally 
ind psychologically such a destructive 
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weapon that it exceeds any means of 
propaganda humanity has known in pre- 
ceding decades and centuries. 

Here again we ask, What can we do? 
What kind of contribution have we 
Christians made to the purification of the 
atmosphere? Have we not run into a 
blind alley? How can we avoid the total 
bankruptcy of Christianity? We do not 
wish to excuse ourselves and put all the 
responsibility for the present misery and 
agony upon the shoulders of our West- 
ern brethren. 


URING THE last theological gen- 
eration (since 1920) there has been 
a profound change both in the outlook, 
the starting point, and the method of 
theological work. The Word of God as 
divine redemptive action in the life of 
the individual man and in history has 
been rediscovered and accepted as a safe 
basis for theology and ecclesiology. 
The names of the pioneering personali- 
ties are well known to all of us, and we 
need not mention them. What is needed 
is not a label of a theological school or 
system. What is needed is to realize that 
this new theological atmosphere is pre- 
vailing in all leading Protestant theologi- 
cal institutions and denominations. By 
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divine providence, we have been granted 
a new outlook; we have been liberated 
from the entanglements of the old (dog- 
matic) systems, ecclesiastical traditions, 
metaphysics, and philosophies of history. 
The message of the Old and the New 
Testament has become a_ liberating 
The Word of God, incarnate in 
Jesus Christ, makes man free from his 
own interests; it liberates the Church 
from her own deadening tradition. 

We have been fortunate to be guided, 
also in our ecumenical fellowship, by the 
achievements of what we may call a 
theological revival. However, it is in- 
creé singly doubtful whether all those 
great rediscoveries of theology have really 
penetrated into the life and the heart of 
our churches. The irony of our present 
situation rests on the fact that we do not 
wish to take seriously the profound and 
radical historical changes on the assump- 
tion that within the theological thought 
and ecclesiastical action any philosophy 
of history is illegitimate. 

Very often our stereotype rejection of a 
philosophy of history is due to our un- 
willingness to consider earnestly our pres- 
ent situation. We do not realize to what 
extent we have been guided by a con- 
scious and subconscious historical status 
quo that has become part and parcel of 
our Christian existence. 

We have been used to accepting mod- 
ern rational, liberal, or democratic ideas 
of justice, freedom, and legal process as 
genuinely Christian. It has become al- 
most impossible to take seriously theo- 
logians and churchmen behind the Iron 
Curtain unless they have been made free 
of any suspicion of being pro-Communist 
or even tolerant toward Communism. 

Our effort to take the present historical 
situation seriously and to understand our 
present agony as a consequence of the 
breakdown of the Christian nations in 
1914-1945, has nothing to do with any 
philosophy of history. It may simply be 
an act of penitence and a decision to do 
our work exactly on the ruins for which 
all Christians in the East and in the West 
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are responsible; and to carry the message 
of Jesus Christ in love toward those who 
are trying in their own way to establish 
a new form and structure of human so- 
ciety. 

They may deny the name of Jesus 
Christ. They may be under the spell of 
all the blunders, failures, and sins of the 
Christian Era. But they cannot help 
using, inconsistently, the most creative 
motives and achievements of genuine 
Christianity. They may, one day, in their 
spiritual hunger and thirst lift up their 
eyes to Christianity, begging for a living 
bread and refreshing water. 

The number of them will be millions, 
tens of millions, yes hundreds of millions. 
What will they receive from the Chris- 
tians who have not repented, who have 
identified themselves with so-called 
“Christian” civilization and who have 
for centuries profited from the sweat and 
toil of non-Christian nations? 

What has produced so much confusion, 
misunderstanding, and hostility between 
various groups of world Christianity are 
distorted and petrified notions that pre- 
vent us from seeing and listening, from 
talking together, from dealing with one 
another in the spirit of real penitence and 
freedom of faith. 

The revival of biblical theology has not 
mastered our ecumenical fellow ship. We 
all, no matter whether we live in the 
East or in the West, have to accept a full 
share of responsibility for this situation. 
We have to rethink—using Karl Barth’s 
formula—“our theological existence to- 
day.” 

We remember his statement, at the 
beginning of the Kirchenkampf in 1933, 
that we have to do our theological work, 
to study the Bible, and to preach as 
though nothing had happened. In those 
days this was a correct and timely ad- 
monition. The churches in Germany 
were swept by the contagious delirium 
and national racial mysticism of Nazi 
movement. Pulpits and altars of churches 
and sanctuaries resounded with Nazi 
pseudo-mystical slogans. Even outstand- 
ing theologians were ready to readjust 
themselves to the racial concepts and to 
cleanse the apostolic message of all “Jew- 
ish” elements. The Nazi movement was 
considered as a kind of a new revelatory 
divine action. 

The situation under Communism is 
utterly different. Communism was only 
for a short period a temptation for some 
orthodox groups in the Soviet Union to 
reshape the doctrine and substance of the 
Church to the new situation. The Living 
Church was analogous to the German 
Christians. But the danger faded away 
a quickly! The situaton after the 

World War II cannot be compared with 
the situation of the German Kirchen- 
kampf. There has been no effort to ac- 
cept Communism as a revelatory or as 
a creative factor in the realm of the 
Church and theology. 





The issue was very clear. The differ- 
ence between the ideology of Commu- 
nism and of the theology of the Chris- 
tian Church was beyond any doubt. 
Christian theologians and churchmen did 
not always see ‘that the theology based 
on the Word of God originates and acts 
on another level than the ideology of 
Marxism and Communism. 

The real problem has been whether or 
not our faith, our theologcal stamina, 
and our fellowship of love and hope are 
strong enough to cope with a new, un- 
precedented situation. 


E WHO HAVE been living un- 

der a more or less Communist 
leadership were not for a moment 
tempted to adjust our faith and theology 
to a Communist ideology. Quite the op- 
posite. Under the impact of Marxist 
thought and action we had to re-examine 
the integrity of our faith and genuineness 
of our church life. 

But we also realized that we had to 
take seriously the men and women who, 
after an indescribable suffering in view 
of millions dead and the destruction of 
vast areas of Eastern Europe, had started 
the work of rebuilding. We had come to 
realize _ unless we all joined in the 
work of reconstruction, without preju- 
dice, suspicion, and morose hostility, we 
could hardly cope spiritually and morally 
with the situation. Whenever we spoke 
of the new historical situation, we never 
implied any idea that the post-war his- 
tory had any revelatory or redemptive 
meaning. Our idea was simple: 

1. Not to forget that it was we, the 
Christians, who had been guilty and re- 
sponsible for the misery of Europe and of 
the whole world. 

2. The so-called Christian nations in 
Europe and America have lost, spiritually 
speaking, the right of the firstborn among 
the nations and have, politically speak- 
ing, forfeited the leadership in interna- 
tional affairs. The era of the prevelance 
of Christian civilization has gone. 

3. We have to take the men behind 
the Communist ideology seriously. It is 
we Christians who have to see beyond 
petrified suspicions and prejudices. The 
growing anti-Communist sentiment, the 
co-operation on the part of Christians in 
the anti-Communist crusade, in the cul- 
tivation of what we call the cold war is 
shocking. 


DO NOT advocate any political or 

social neutrality. Certainly I do not 
overlook the ongoing struggle between 
various political, social, and economic 
concepts. We are all involved in the con- 
tempory conflicts of ideas, ways of life, 
and power blocks. However, our main 
mission that nobody else can carry on is 
to go beyond the present divisions and to 
descend to where man in his agony of 
guilt and sin, of hope and aspiration, suf- 
fers, struggles, despairs, and rises again 








to make a new beginning. We have failed 
in the most urgent moments of our de. 
cision. 

We all have been confused by the ‘ac 
that a vast portion of the world (some 
few European nations included) has 
broken away and launched a new ex. 
periment of a social, economic, political, 
and ideological transformation. So we 
repeat: We would fool ourselves if we di. 
vided, on this point, the Christian 
Church according to the present political 
partition, and attributed the confusion 
only to one part of the divided world, 

The confusion has been universal. Very 
few Christians have been prepared for 
the new situation in the sovereignty of 

faith and hope. Very few have accepted 
the changes, within the so-called Eastern 
world, in courage and openness of faith 
as a challenge to face the new situation 
as an opportunity, as a great risk which 
is worth while to meet and to make use 
of. 

Hence the unfortunate danger to inter- 
pret the hesitation or the mistrust, yes, 
the resistance on the part of so many 
Christians as a resistance of faith. Hence 
the unhappy misunderstanding with 
which so many Christians have inter- 
preted their political or cultural antago- 
nism as a status confessionis. 

The danger is all the more great in 
that the leading ideology of the archi- 
tects of the new socialist or Communist 
society has been colored by antireligious 
(or even atheistic) elements. 

Since the days of the Renaissance, 
somewhere at the depths, there has oper- 
ated the motive of humanism without 
God. It has been an accompanying ele- 
ment in all great progressive movements. 
However, it has become an uncompro- 
mising official ideology of Communist 
or radical socialist parties, and has 
shocked the traditional Christian church- 
es in all countries. 

The same fact has facilitated the vic- 
tory of conservatism, antisocialism, anti- 
communism of the postwar world in the 
minds of the vast majority of Christians. 
Christian churches of the postwar era 
yield to the political division between the 
so-called free, anticommunist, and the so- 
called totalitarian Communist world. 
The atmosphere of anticommunism has 
confused human hearts, blinded human 
éyes, and prevented our ecumenical fel- 
lowship from seeing the real issues of our 
spiritual struggle, from understanding 
one another, and from helping the mil- 
lions of Communists to understand the 
depth/ ard the glory of the Gospel. 

This all has nothing to do with any 
philosophy of history: It is far from 
compromising one single truth of the 
Gospel and of the Church of Christ. It 
is simply a challenge of the present hour 
granted us by the grace of God—of the 
God of truth, love, and righteousness. 
“The hour is grave. But nothing has yet 
been lost. 
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JONAH had an appointment in 
Nineveh, but he wasn’t enthusiastic about 
keeping it. Nineveh was rapidly becom- 
ing a city of adult delinquents and 
switch-blade gangs, and God had asked 
Jonah to get over there quick. He was to 
warn the people that they had taken the 
road to ruin. 

Jonah was a good choice for several 
reasons. He belonged to the Jewish peo- 
ple, who had a better understanding of 
God's will and ways than the spiritually 
underprivileged Moabites, Ammonites, 
or other “ites” in that vicinity. Jonah was 
a prophet—a man set apart for his ability 
to discern the ways of God and to speak 
of such matters with a degree of elo 
quence and authority. He was just the 
man to send to Nineveh. 

Only one thing was wrong. Jonah 
didn’t want to go. Most of the time Jonah 
and God saw eye-to-eye, but not this 
time. Why should God be taking an in- 
terest in those Ninevites? They were an 
“out” group; they didn’t have any stand- 
ing with the Jews, which was the “in” 
group of that day. No decent Jew, seek- 
ing the best interests of his children, 
would have anything to do with the 
Ninevites. No loyal Jew, concerned about 
his community and his nation, 
give a second thought to the welfare of 
the Ninevites. Let them be kept in their 
place. They had already caused enough 
problems. 


would 


Jonah could draw up a rather impres- 
sive list of things, just in case God had 
forgotten. Those Ninevites were ignorant 
peasants, who for the most part didn’t 
know their right hand from their left. 
The Ninevites were a constant threat to 
the peace, economy, and security of the 
Jewish community. They were mentally 
and culturally inferior to the Jews—at 
least if you asked the opinion of a good 
Jew like Jonah. 

Jonah just couldn’t understand why 
God should be interested in a class of 
people like the Ninevites. He and God 
were in conflict over this. Jonah would be 
glad, like any of the rest of his loyal 
countrymen, to see these people erased 
from the face of the earth. What would 
his fellow patriots, loyal to Jewish blood 
first, last, and always—what would they 
think of him if he went to Nineveh? 
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PPOINTMENT 
In 


NINEVEH 


Wouldn’t this be a betrayal of what was 
best for his country? 

Besides, Jonah knew what God would 
do. If he, Jonah, went to those Ninevites 
with the word of the Lord, then God 
would probably go soft and spare them 
after all. Jonah had a sneaking suspicion 
that God had no intention of destroying 
Nineveh but would save it. And Jonah 
didn’t want to be part of any program 
that would save the likes of them. 

Jonah decided to dodge this ap- 
pointment in Nineveh. He decided to 
Hee to Tarshish, a little Jewish mining 
colony safely located in Spain. 

On the trip to Tarshish, all was going 
well, and Jonah was thoroughly enjoying 
his voyage on the beautiful blue Mediter- 
ranean until God came after him in the 
form of a great hadn't 
changed his mind one bit. He still 
wanted Jonah to keep that appointment 
in Nineveh. And as everyone will recall, 
God provided some special transportation 
for Jonah to take him back where he was 
supposed to be going. 

That ride inside a great whale was, 
according to the records, a three-d: 1y trip 
that Jonah never forgot. When this sea- 
going Cadillac fin ally parked him on a 
beach, Jonah decided that if 
going to be that persistent about it, he 
would go to Nineveh. 


storm. God 


God was 


But, mind you, he would go only on 
a minimum basis. He would not tell 
those Ninevites that God loved them, 
that he was gracious toward them, that 
he looked upon them as equals of the 
Jews, that he was their divine Father just 
as he was Father of the Jews. Jonah had 


THIS sermon was preached on Race 
Relations Sunday, when about 300 mem- 
bers of a congregation heard it. The 
preacher had been pastor of his church, 
in the western United States, for eight 
years at the time. 

Pastors are invited to send us their 
sermons for appraisal. Sermon abstracts 
are printed without names of the 
preachers, but teachers of homiletics 
and other specialists who comment on 
the texts are identified. Although ser- 
mons will not always be printed in full, 
they will help to make Methodist min- 
isters, long known as good preachers, 
into better ones. —The Editors 


clearly suspected that God was just that, 
but this was a secret that could do a lot 
of damage to the status quo, if it got out. 

So Jonah decided to keep this appoint- 
ment on a minimum basis. His sermon 
to the Ninevites is just about the shortest 
sermon on record anywhere. It was just 
eight words long: “Yet 40 days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” And, be- 
lieve me, Jonah hoped so, too! 

But from the king down, the whole 
population in this ancient town, about 
the size of Spokane, were overwhelmed 
by this overpowering sermon, and they 
repented. Then God showed mercy upon 
them, just as Jonah suspected he would. 
And Jonah, still the Jew-firster that he 
was, was heartbroken because God had 
not destroyed the Ninevites. Like a sulky 
child, Jonah just wanted to die. 

As this appointment in Nineveh comes 
to a close, Jonah is a pathetic figure, and 
his sense of true values is shattered. 
gourd had miraculously grown up in a 
day to give him shade as he sat sulking 
outside the city, but just as quickly it 
withered away. He laments the death of 
the gourd, but he can only feel regret 
that God stooped so low as to give those 
Ninevites a better chance at life. 

The story of Jonah is not history. The 
story is a parable, and that gives it its 
unusual power. What was the writer 
trying to put across? 

The story was written to open the 
eyes of the Jews to the ungodly attitude 
they were taking toward people who 
were not Jews. It was as though the au- 
thor of the book of Jonah were holding 
up a mirror in which his fellow country- 
men could see their absurd notions and 
ridiculous attitudes in basic human rela- 
tionships. 

For a long, long time, America has had 
an appointment in Nineveh. It’s not an 
appointment that any of us has wanted 
especially to keep. Historically, we have 
pretty much looked the other way. As a 
nation founded upon Christian precepts, 
we have pledged our allegiance to the 
ideal of certain inalienable rights and 
liberty for all our citizens. But, by and 
large, Americans have narrowed the 
meaning of that. The ideal may make 
good religion, but it is bad business. So, 
in order to escape this appointment in 
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Nineveh, and to control a religious ideal 
that would do a lot of damage to the 
status quo if it got out of hand, our 
prophets who claim to know what is best 
for America began heading for Tarshish. 
They bought a ticket on that luxury 
liner, Equal but Separate. It seemed like 
a wonderful ship, but it was steaming 
off in the wrong direction. 

Then perhaps it was God (since he is 
still the gracious and loving Father of all 
men without exception) who let the 
warning storm clouds appear. These 
things began to threaten from the hori- 
zon: Laws to the effect that employers 
could neither hire nor fire on the basis 
of race or creed; labor unions opening 
doors to men without discrimination; 
business and professional people discover- 
ing that talents and abilities depend on 
what was inside the human brain pack- 
age, not on the color it was wrapped in. 

These storm warnings became even 
clearer when the armed services made an 
effort to break down segregation, when 
the blood banks had just one place for 
storing blood, no matter who the donor 
was, when lynching began to fall into 
great public disfavor. These were some 
of the warning storm clouds that ap- 
peared before the great storm broke. 

The trip to Tarshish came to an 
abrupt end when the Supreme Court 
said, in effect: This has gone far enough. 
America has an appointment in Nineveh 
that must be kept. Like the huge fish in 
the story, the court was the vehicle that 
made us face up to one of life’s great 
issues: What is the proper relationship 
between a man and a man. In the sight 
of God, will we —, in America 
the arrangement of an “in” group and an 
“out” group in our society? 

Many Americans suffer from the an- 
cient conflict of Jonah—the struggle be- 
tween the way they want it to be and 
the way God wants it to be. Nowhere is 
that conflict more acute and dramatic 
than in Little Rock. But Little Rock is 
only a mirror in which we can see re- 


flected our own attitudes and assump- 


tions. None of us can really escape this 
appointment in Nineveh. 

Each of us is an American Jonah, in 
a sense. We are confronted with ques- 
tions like these: Is second- class citizen- 
ship a contradiction in terms? Is it moral- 
ly right that a human being should have 
the stigma of inferiority “stamped on his 
skin or burned into his soul”? Is it 
morally right that a man should be de- 
prived of employment of which he is 
capable because of the color of his skin? 

Is it morally right that some persons 
should be denied services and privileges 
to which all citizens are legally entitled? 
Is it morally right that any citizen should 
be deprived of full participation in the 
processes of his government, or deprived 
of the benefit of all the rights and pro- 
tection and responsibilities this implies? 

All of this—and much more—is on the 


agenda for this appointment in Nineveh. 
Basically, these are religious questions. 
It would appear that the hand of God 
rests heavily upon our generation and 
the finger of God points steadily toward 
a more equitable world. Like Jonah, 

would be very easy today for a person 
to find himself in conflict with the equi- 
table world that God has always had in 
mind, the kind of world which Jesus de- 
scribed as the kingdom of God on earth. 

You sense this conflict when you read 
an editorial by Harry Ashmore, executive 
editor of the Arkansas Gazette. He 
wrote: “Sometime, somehow every Ar- 
kansan is going to have to be counted. 
We are going to have to decide what 
kind of people weiate... 

You sense the ultimate answer to this 
conflict when you come upon these con- 
victions stated in 1935 by the great Rus- 
sian philosopher, Nicholas Berdyaev: 
“The hour has struck when, after terrible 
struggle, after an unprecedented de- 
Cheivtieniestion of the world ... it will 
be clear what Christianity stands for and 
what it stands against. . Christianity 
stands for man ‘and for humanity, for 
the value and dignity of personality, for 
freedom, for justice, for the 
brotherhood of man and nations, for 
enlightenment, for the creation of a new 
life. E 

Little Rock reminds us emphatically 
that Christianity is not something irrele- 
vant to life—rather, it is central. Perhaps 
no man is wise enough to have all the 
exact answers, but the Christian is con- 
fident about the direction he must take 
to find those answers. For Christianity 
is the basic truth about man, about man’s 
relationship to God, and about man’s re- 
lationship to man. Here we would take 
our stand, and at this appointment in 
Nineveh, we would accept no answers 
as final if they cut across these principles. 

Jonah was a dismal failure in Nineveh. 
In the light of the Christ, we should be 
able to do much better. And we can, 
if we can take to heart the story about 
Cecil Poole, the assistant district attorney 
of San Francisco. As told in Reader's 
Digest, Poole, a Negro, faced a cruel and 
sudden crisis heavily charged with emo- 
tion. One evening his six-year-old 

“daughter came running into the house 
to report: “There’s a cross on our lawn, 
all burned. Why is it there?” Cecil 
Poole replied quietly. “Some Christian,” 
he said, “has lost his way.” 


social 


COMMENTS 


3y Ronarp E. Street, professor of 
preaching Vanderbilt University Di- 
vinity School, Nashville, Tenn. 


PREACHING on controversial issues 
is always difficult. Absolute candor may 
be a fine approach in Heaven, but on 
earth the wise preacher will seek to be 
as persuasive as possible. This involves 


him in strategy. The preacher of tris 
sermon—consciously or unconsciously — 
has used several good devices. 

First, he roots his message in the Bible, 
All preaching should undoubtedly be 
rooted in the Bible, but especially in con- 
troversial preaching is it desirable. It 
should be obvious to all that the preach- 
er is on much sounder footing when he 
preaches the Gospel than when he is 
spouting his own ideas. 

Second, there is in this sermon the 
device used by Nathan against David. 
The preacher tells a biblical story and 
then quickly applies it today with the 
overtones of “Thou art the man.” 

Third, the use of narrative (one of the 
strengths of biblical material itself) 
makes the sermon nonrational as well as 
rational. That is, it reaches the depths of 
our being and strikes the wellsprings of 
conviction and action. In this way, the 
congregation can make its own adapta- 
tion on the deepest level possible. Also, 
the sermon is concrete, arresting, and 
highly interesting. 

Although the style is arresting, it is also 
strained, racy, and a bit arch. Such 
phrases as “switch-blade gangs” and “sea- 
going Cadillac” could be located under 
The New Yorker’s heading: “Sermons 
I’ve Never Finished Reading.” Such writ- 
ing borders on flippancy, and that is 
never a good mood for a sermon, espe- 
cially when you are trying to change peo- 
ple’s minds or win them to your point of 
view. 

Along this same line, there are descrip- 
tions of the people which might be too 
pointed. “Absurd notions” and “ridicu- 
lous attitudes” might be all right if left 
with the ancient Jews, but the point of 
the sermon is that it is a parable for us 
today. Such language unnecessarily raises 
“red flags.” 

The main problem of the sermon hard- 
ly can be discussed because the sermon is 
printed. The effectiveness of this sermon 
would almost entirely depend upon the 
personality and character of the preacher. 
This is true for any sermon, but much 
more for one like this. By one preacher 
it would be smart, sophisticated, and 
sarcastic. In the hands of another it 
would be arresting, conscience-pricking, 
loving, full anguish, and 
Christian experience. 

The structure is simple here: incident 
and relevance. The subject is timely, and 
the adaptation to today is done with 
verve and freshness. 

The theologians among us might ob- 
ject to the lack of redemption. Can there 
be surgery without healing? This is the 
age-old problem which cannot be settled 
here. Too many people are given pallia- 
tives instead of pricks, so it is difficult in 
these days to recommend softening the 
cudgel’s blow. The motto of many 
preachers on social questions has become, 
“Speak softly and carry a big feather.” 
This sermon carries a stick. 
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Bridging 


the Gap 


By Robert L. Gildea 


A report on the first area-wide system 
of pastoral counseling centers. 


FE STANLEY JONES, who has been 
* a wise counselor in many areas, 
once said: “One of the places where 
American life must be bridged is at the 
gap between the scientific movement for 
health and the Christian movement for 
health. These two movements have gone 
in different directions.” 

Indiana Methodism currently is bring- 
ing them back together again with the 
first Area-sponsored program of pastoral 
care and counseling. In little more than 
two years it has surpassed the dreams 
that Bishop Richard C. Raines had for 
it when he began to lay the groundwork 
for the program. 

Although specifically designed to help 
Indiana’s 1,000 Methodist pastors to be- 
come more proficient counselors, Indiana 
psychiatrists, psychologists, physicians, 
attorneys, and social workers have wel- 
comed the project with open arms. These 
specialists have pledged almost limitless 
co-operation, and the prospect of a min- 
ister-professional counselor team setting 
out to conquer mental and emotional ills 
now seems a certainty. 

The program was launched officially 
in the summer of 1957, with young, ener- 


getic Dr. James Doty, an ordained 
minister, formerly of Lynn, Mass., in 
charge. He had completed a doctorate 


: pastoral psychology and had received 
linical tri — at Massachusetts General 
Hospital, I 3oston Psychopathic Hospital, 
and the Boston Dispensary. Also, he had 
dev loped the Greater Lynn Pastoral 
Counseling Center as a 
at his own church. 

Shortly after coming to Indiana, Dr. 
Doty began to develop district work- 
shops. The ministers divided into semi- 
nar groups to discuss various mental and 
emotional counseling problems with re- 
source leaders and professional counsel- 
ors. It was there that the pastors began 
to get an inkling that the professionals 
in counseling were enthusiastic and quite 
willing to work with them as “team 
members.” 

For example, Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea, 
Purdue University psychologist and coun- 
selor, told the Lafayette group, “We 
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and communica- 


need the help of the pastor in counseling. 
In addition to the pastor being closer to 
people than we are, there just aren’t 
enough professional counselors to go 
around.” 

Dr. Howard Stellner, a Fort Wayne 
psychiatrist, t told the group in his home 
city, “Psychiatry has been oversold. 
ministers you can help the public get 
back on a common-sense footing again. 
You can dissolve the myth that we are 
gods.” 

And the Greencastle group heard from 
Dr. James B. Johnson, 
“Ministers and 


a local physician, 
physicians should meet 
together often so that there will be a 
growing relationship between the two 
professions. 

Every Indiana pastor now has a refer- 
ral packet, designed to help in referring 
to specialists those cases too difficult for 
the pastor's training and experience. 

Furthermore, there are special courses. 
As Dr. Doty explains it, “Every pastor 
is eager to be a good counselor, but many 
need additional training, especially in 
clinical work, to cope with many of the 
problems brought before them. We are 
trying to educate the pastor to know 
when certain cases need to be referred to 
specialists, and to direct him to these 
people.” 

The Methodist Hospital at Indianapo- 
lis is now offering a one-day-a-week pro- 
gram for training ministers to be better 


counselors. Last summer a course of six 
weeks was organized. Other hospitals are 
helping, so that soon every pastor in the 
state will be within easy reach of a pro- 
gram of clinical training in pastoral 
counseling. 

Ten regional counseling centers are de- 
veloping. Dr. Doty developed this plan 
when he was pastor at First ras 
Church, Lynn, Mass. It was served | 
four clinical! y trained pastors, with con- 
sultants in psychiatry, law, social work, 
and medicine. 

Fort Wayne District was the pioneer 
in developing such a center in Indiana. 
Opened April 8, 1958, it now provides 
free counseling two afternoons and three 
The day before it 
opened there were 51 appointments on 
the books and use of the counseling serv- 
ice has not waned. Appointments must be 
made weeks ahead. 

Five clinically trained Fort Wayne 
ministers staff the center, assisted by six 
professional consultants—two each in 
psychiatry, pyschology, and medicine. 
The judge of the city court and a psy- 
chiatric social worker complete the cen- 
ter’s staff. 

A similar center was opened in Indian- 
apolis five months later with a staff of 
five pastoral counselors and six consul- 
tants. An additional counselor was added 
later because of time demands made on 
the counselors. 

Since then counseling centers have 
opened in Muncie, Gary, Evansville: and 
New Albany, with stz ffs comparable to 
those of Fort Wayne and Indianapolis. 
Sometime this year a counseling center 
also will be opened in the Bloomington 
area, and Dr. Doty will work closely with 
other denominations in founding inter- 
denominational centers in three other 
cities. Once achieved, every Indiana resi- 
dent will be within 50 miles of free coun- 
seling help at one of the 10 organized 
centers. 

In addition to organizing the regional 
counseling centers, Dr. Doty is working 


evenings each week. 


to establish clinical training schools in 
all three Conferences. He also is conduct- 
ing brief training sessions every month 
in co-operation with Methodist and state 
hospitals. 

An annual statewide, two-day retreat 
for Methodist pastors and their wives 
is on the agenda. This will deal specifical- 
ly with pastor-wife relationships and 
problems of the parsonage home. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Doty expects to con- 
tinue annual workshops in the 18 dis- 


tricts, but changing the format to deal 
with a specific type of case at each ses- 
sion. 


The pastoral counseling program in 
Indiana has come a long way in two 
years. Though there is still much to 
be done, the groundwork has been laid 
for real unity among ministers and pro- 
fessional counselors as both seek the solu- 
tions to many of our social ills. 


Books 


of interest to pastors 


Values in the Church Year, by Wil- 
liam F. Dunkle, Jr. Abingdon Press, 


144 pp., $2.50. 


Reviewer: Hoover Rupert, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Expecting another prosaic discussion of 
the Christian calendar from an academic 
standpoint, I was pleasantly surprised to 
find a book of immensely practical value 
to the working preacher. 

Dr. Dunkle, pastor of Grace Church, 
Wilmington, Del., takes the reader on 
a pilgrimage through the implications of 
the church calendar for preaching and 
worship. 

If you want to know what the calen- 
dar is about, here are some helpful ideas. 
If you are interested in seeing how one 
preacher has used the calendar as a 
stabilizing factor in planned preaching, 
here is the best book I have found. 

Sermon topics abound in its pages. 
Helps in use of the lectionary and sea- 
sonal music also are here. An extensive 
bibliography beckons the reader further 
in the direction of ordering his homiletics 
and worship planning by the Church 
year. As one who does not abide by the 
literal church calendar, almost William 
Dunkle persuadeth me. I heartily recom- 
mend this book to the parish parson. 


Jung and St. Paul, by David Cox. As- 


sociation Press, 357 pp., $5.75. 


Reviewer: Cart Davinson, pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Liacele. Neb. 


The young author of this book, a vicar 
in the Church of England, confesses that 
his judgments and perspectives are loaded 
with theological presuppositions. Yet he 
does well in comparing the Protestant 
interpretation of Paul’s theology with 
the analytical psychology of Jung that 
one could only wish that other books of 
the same caliber and aim might follow 
in steady stream. 

Jung’s psychology may be nearer the 
Protestant viewpoint than some have 
seen. His doctrines of the “unconscious” 
and the “collective unconscious” have in- 
teresting implications for the theological 
doctrine of “justification by faith.” 

Paul and Jung both begin with the 
need for a method to change or improve 
human nature. Mr. Cox, by the rather 
ingenious method of alternating chapters 
of theology and psychology, and by care- 


16 


fully warning the reader concerning dif- 
ferences in vocabulary, makes a compari- 
son of the two results as easy as possible 
when dealing with such profundities. His 
method of inserting summary-compari- 
sons at regular intervals is also helpful. 

Not everyone will agree with Mr. 
Cox’s interpretation of the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith. But there should 
be no serious disagreements with the gen- 
eral nature of his conclusions. Sometime 
I should like to see a further develop- 
ment of the significance for theology of 
Dr. Jung’s theory of the “collective un- 
conscious.” 

One shudders reading Jung’s words, 
written in 1916, in which he insists 
World War I came primarily because 
man’s collective unconscious was in the 
mood for mass murder! As for this 
reader: I seemed to see an interesting 
parallel between Carl Jung’s theory of the 
“Self” and Emerson’s doctrine of the 
“Oversoul.” 


A Theology of the Laity, by Hendrik 
Kraemer, Westminster Press, 192 pp., 


$3. 


Reviewer: L. Harotp DEWo tr, professor 
of systematic theology, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. 


From his opening survey of the de- 
cisive part laymen have played in the 
greatest hours of the Church to his final 
ringing challenge to the World Council 
Commission on Faith and Order to break 
out of its preoccupation with ministerial 
orders and sacraments for a new look at 
the whole Church, Kraemer has packed 
this book with invaluable information 
and insights. 

The Reformers protested against the 
Roman Catholic doctrine that there are 
“two kinds of Christians,” clergy and 
laymen. Yet before long the Protestant 
churches had reinstated the old notion 
in practice, even though with modifica- 
tions and without doctrinal support. We 
have thus perpetuated two perversions of 
the Church. We have degraded the lay- 
men and we have turned their attention 
back into the life of the Church as an 
institution. The Church has thus become 
increasingly self-seeking, like other insti- 
tutions. This is its worst secularization. 

The Bible teaches clearly, as Kraemer 
shows, that in the intent of Christ and 
the Apostles the Church was not here 
to serve itself but to serve the world. If 


this proper mission is to be regain:d, 
laymen whose life and work are out in 
the world must play a decisive role. 

Despite some conspicuous defects of 
grammar and style, this book can and 
should be read, both by parish ministers 
and by Christian laymen. 


The Mind of St. Paul, by William Par. 
clay. Harper & Bros., 256 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Wiit1AM H. Bernuarpt, pro- 
fessor of philosophy of religion, liif 
School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 


The chapters gathered here to form 
this book appeared originally in The 
British Weekly. This means they are 
carefully considered and well written, 
The first two present Paul as a man of 
two worlds, that of the Jews and of the 
Greeks. Then follow 16 chapters devoted 
to important concepts in Paul’s preaching 
and letter writing. 

The author is well qualified to do the 
task to which he has set himself. He has 
two earlier books on New Testament 
words. He uses his extensive knowledge 
of the language of that ancient world to 
clarify and to amplify the significant 
words used by Paul. He does this without 
footnotes and without any obvious at- 
tempts at a scholarly production. This is 
a readable and informative book about 
Paul and some of his major concepts. 

The frequent use of the word “fact” 
by this student of words is a bit surpris- 
ing. By “fact” one normally means some 
occurrence, situation, event or state of af- 
fairs. It is distinguished from proposition 
and from interpretation. A “proposition” 
is either an affirmation or denial con- 
cerning some “fact” or some “interpreta- 
tion of facts.” An “interpretation” con- 
sists in some organization of facts. 

Yet Barclay speaks of the incarnation 
as “the central fact of Christianity”; of 
the “universality of sin” as another fact. 
It is a true that Paul believed 
both to be “facts.” But the “fact” that 
Paul believed something does not trans- 
form that which he believed into a fact. 
There are numerous scholars who under- 
stand Paul and his writings who would 
consider both the Incarnation and the 
universality of sin as interpretations 
rather than as facts. 


A History of Western Morals, by 
Crane Brinton. Harcourt, Brace, 502 


pp., $7.50. 


Reviewer: T. Ortro Natt, editor, the 
CurisTIAN ADVOCATE. 


Most religionists will disagree with 
some of this book—which is probably its 
chief value for religionists. 

This is not because the author, an 
honest and urbane professor at Harvard, 
insists that the historian of morals and 
ethics need not sit on the opposite side 
of the room from the teacher of religion 
and theology. Actually, he believes the 
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two nave much in common; for what 
man believes about the nature of the uni- 
vers’ —his religion—has a vital relation- 
ship with what he believes about the na- 
ture of man and his place in the uni- 
verse—his morals. But it is the value 
judginents the historian makes that give 
the man of religion the greatest trouble. 

No one could find fault with the 
Brinton scope, as he begins with the 
ancient cultures of the Near East and 
moves through the Greek and Roman 
worlds, down to the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, the Renaissance, to the 
Age of Reason, and the modern age, with 
its Enlightenment that, in some areas, 
stands opposed to Christianity. Without 
pride or presumption, but with a sharp 
scalpel, he dissects the human relation- 
ships, the business practiees, the politics, 
and the religion of modern man. 

His neat expressions are as amazing as 
his vast range of knowledge, yet he is 
never clever simply for the sake of clever- 
ness or incisive for the sake of being 
below-the-surface knowledgeable. An ex- 
ample of his style: “The Renaissance so 
many have admired from a distance, the 
Renaissance the textbooks strew with 
nice words like ‘individualism, ‘free 
spirits, “gusto”? was in fact one of the 
most violent free-for-alls of Western his- 
tory, with a great deal of in-fighting and 
no referee.” 

Adroitness in the use of ideas gives 
the book a memorable pattern. The 
Greek agon occurs again and again in 
different settings. This is the expression 
for struggle—not mere human competi- 
tiveness, nor Darwin’s “struggle for life,” 
but a striving for a prize. In Brinton’s 
words: “A revitalized, a most sportive 
competition for the great honors of so- 
ciety, for the satisfaction of the will to 
shine, even more than the will to power, 
and often with extreme disregard for the 
will to survive.” 

He comes to the conclusion (in his 
“Conclusion: In Which Nothing Is Con- 
cluded”) that the world of morals is still 
a set of oughts, and of oughts not very 
different from Christian oughts. 


Isaiah Speaks, by S. Paul Schilling. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 132 pp., $3.00. 


Reviewer: BLair SUMNER LATsHAW, pas- 
tor emeritus Epworth Methodist 
Church, Chicago. 


Isaiah is speaking to today. Dr. Schil- 
ling, who is professor of systematic the- 
ology at Boston University school of the- 
ology, brings all the wealth of his fine 
scholarship to write this appealing exposi- 
tion of the Book of Isaiah for laymen. It 
is also a book no minister can afford to 
miss. 

Dr. Schilling believes that, “With the 
possible exception of the Psalms, no other 
Old Testament writing has so great a 
claim on the attention of Christians as 
the Book of Isaiah.” He also points out 
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New books you'll want 


to read and recommend... 


WITH CHRIST 
IN THE UPPER ROOM 

By Lynn J. Radcliffe. Many times 
have the events of the Upper Room 
been recounted, but seldom with the 
vividness of Dr. Radcliffe’s presenta- 
tion. He translates the events into 
personal meanings with such insight 
that you cannot help but feel, prac- 
tically live, the stirring message of 
the Upper Room. This volume is for 
everyone who would know the Christ 
more intimately. Especially appropriate 
for your Lenten-Easter reading. $1.50 


SERMONS ON 
THE PRODIGAL SON 

By Thomas A. Whiting. Twelve 
brief messages, rich in sound the- 
ological and psychological truths, on 
The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Following the famous story step-by- 
step, Mr. Whiting points out the 
striking similarities in the lives of men 
and women everywhere—the choice of 
sin, the confrontation of a life crisis, 
the struggle with a decision to return 
to God. A volume of inspiration and 
encouragement. $2 


THE MASTER’S MEN 

By William Barclay. By examining 
all that the New Testament, legend, 
tradition, and early Christian and 
Jewish writers have to say, Dr. Barclay 
presents here a vivid picture of the 
twelve disciples and James, the brother 
of Jesus. The author first identifies the 
twelve disciples, then proceeds with his 
discussion of each. $2 


365 WINDOWS 

By Halford E. Luccock. These 365 
meditations enable the reader to look 
out upon the world through a different 
window—with a fresh thought—each 
day. Dr. Luccock combines vivid illus- 
trative material with his own sharp 
observations and insights to produce 
devotions that are alive with special 
human interest and vibrant with wis- 
dom. $2 


QUESTIONS PEOPLE ASK 
ABOUT RELIGION 

By W. E. Sangster. In the everyday 
language of the office, the farm, and 
the factory floor, Dr. Sangster answers 
one hundred questions about religion 
which most often trouble the average 
person—queries about God, Jesus, the 
Bible, prayer, providence, the church, 
the work of Christ, evil and good, and 
salvation. $2.25 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abin gdon ‘Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 





the influence of Isaiah on Christian 
hymnody and other church music. “Al- 
most a third of the scriptural text of 
Handel’s Messiah is direct quotation 
from this book.” 

The author emphasizes that “the his- 
torical situations are so similar to some 
of those characteristic of the 20th century 
that the messages called forth by them 
have an astonishing contemporary rele- 
vance.” “The territory covered by any 
newspaper map of the Middle East, so 
strategically important today, is almost 
identical with that which formed the 
setting for the prophecies of Isaiah.” 

The book of Isaiah is composite in au- 


IMPROVING 
YOUR CHURCH 


thorship and covers centuries of time. 
Isaiah, writing in the time preceding the 
exile, founds a prophetic school. The 
second Isaiah, writing in the midst of the 
exile, develops and deepens Isaiah’s mes- 
sage. The third Isaiah writes in the joy 
and spirit of the return. 

In Isaiah’s account of his call to the 
prophetic office we find the key to his 
entire ministry and to ours: “In the year 
that King Uzziah died I saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne.” 

The Suffering Servant, pictured in 
Isaiah 53, “was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties; upon him was the chastisement that 


Fire Protection for Your Church 


WHEN fire strikes an unprotected 
church, no matter what the cause, mem- 
bers are partly to blame—because 
churches can be protected against fire! 

A recent Together article (“Nine 
Churches Burned Today,” Dec. 1959) 
stated that losses in church fires are 
greater than any others (with Method- 
ist churches second on the list). Rea- 
sons: 1, the majority of fires occur when 
the church is unoccupied; 2, at least 
two-thirds are belatedly discovered; and 
3, the typical architecture of the build- 
ing provides an unbroken area through 
which fire can rage. 

Fire protection curbs this destruction. 
One form of fire protection is an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. Sprinklers stand 
guard at all times. The spray from a 
single sprinkler can put out a fire that 
might require tons of water once the 
fire gains headway. 

One system sounds an alarm both 
indoors and outdoors and can _ be 
equipped to alert the fire department. 

In this particular system, only the 
sprinkler heads in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the fire operate, and the ceiling 
does not become wet. Thus, water 
damage, as well as fire damage, is re- 
duced. 

The equipment consists of automatic 


sprinkler heads mounted at intervals 
on overhead piping. When heat from a 
fire melts the fusible element in the 
sprinkler, the deflector disperses water 
over a wide area. A “wet pipe” system 
is most often used inside, while a “dry 
pipe” system is used to protect exteriors. 

This system can also be installed to 
blend unobtrusively with the interior 
of the church. Pipes may be concealed 
in ceiling or wall, with only the sprink- 
ler protruding. Each installation is cus- 
tom engineered. 

A fire-resistant structure does not 
make a building fire-safe. In fact, it 
often acts like a stove. The building is 
liable to sustain combustion while the 
contents burn. Steel and concrete, weak- 
ened by heat, may then collapse. 

Insurance usually covers only a small 
portion of fire damage. Today, replace- 
ment costs are two to three times the 
original value. 

Automatic sprinklers, however, will 
increase the value of the building, re- 
duce insurance premiums, and help 
save your church from fire. 

For further information about this 
system write: Improving Your Church, 
Item 10, Curistran Apvocate, 740 N. 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


made us whole, and with his stripes we 
are healed.” 

Dr. Schilling asks, “Does the life of 
the Lord’s Servant offer guidance for 
worshipers of the Servant’s Lord? "“he 
suffering love extolled by second Isaiah 
and incarnated in Jesus is asserted by 
Christians to be the greatest power in the 
world. Why do we revere it in Jesus and 
practice it so feebly ourselves?” 


briefly noted 


Historic Protestantism and Predes. 
tination, by Harry Buis. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co., 142 
pp., $2.75. 

With glowing enthusiasm, as well as 
lighted intelligence, this writer in the 
Reformed tradition presents the doctrine 
of Predestination. He shows why this es- 
sentially Protestant teaching was lost and 
then, by implication in the concluding 
chapter on the modern mind, why it has 
been rediscovered in these times. 


The Trial of Jesus, by Dr. Josef Blinz- 
ler. Newman Press, 311 pp., $4.75. 
Again, and with scholarly care, a com- 

petent critic writes of the events and 

circumstances that led to the tragedy of 

Golgotha. The blame, he says, is on a 

small party of the Sanhedrin. It was “not 

the inevitable result of certain tragic cir- J 

cumstances, nor yet a mere miscarriage 

of justice, nor a genuine private murder 

—it was a judicial murder.” It is view 

worth considering. 


The Power of a Purpose, by Nenien C. 
McPherson, Jr. Fleming H. Revell, 156 
pp., $2.50. 

There is a warm personal appeal in 
these sermon essays on old, yet ever-new 
themes. Some titles: “Facing Life and 
Not Evading,” “The Untroubled Mind,” 
“Living to Excess,” and “How Does One 
Learn to Do Right?” 


The Prophet Voice in Modern Fic- 
tion, by William R. Mueller. Associa- 
tion Press, 183 pp., $3.50. 

The “non-religious” will find these 
studies illuminating, even provocative, 
for reading; but the preacher will find 
them far more valuable for preaching. 
Among the authors considered are: Joyce, 
Camus, Kafka, Silone, Faulkner, and 
Greene. 


Reflection on the Psalms, by C. S. 
Lewis. Harcourt, Brace, 151 pp., $3.50. 
Protesting that he is no Hebraist or 

historian or higher critic, the inimitable 

Cambridge professor has produced a 

book that does as much as any other to 

make the Psalms come alive. Particularly 
valuable is his treatment of “judgment” 

in this devotional literature which is a 

part of our heritage. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


New Dress (Concluded ) 

Epiror: There must be good reasons 
for the change of format, but why the 
editorial silence toward the criticisms? 
Those of us who preferred the digest 
size are entitled to an explanation. 

Is it the advantage of money for ad- 
vertising? Is it wiser to have less in each 
issue, since more people read brief items 
than read lengthy ones? Is God im- 
pressed by the fact we impress people 
with how important the Methodist 
Church is? 

W. Jene MILLER 

Lonestone Methodist Church 

Bartlesville, Okla. 


Good questions, though we thought we 
explained all this in “A Communication 
to You,” an editorial in the first issue 
of the new format (Oct. 1), which was 
announced August 1. The change was oc- 
casioned by the change of frequency, 
from monthly to every other week to 
achieve wanted timeliness.—Eps. 


Epiror: Since you've devoted two 
“open forums” to “I like it, I don’t like 
it gobbledegook concerning the new 
format, why not turn to the contents. 

For instance, there’s Harvey Potthoff’s 
article, “No Time for Scared Theology.” 
There must have been dozens of re- 
actions; let’s see some in print. 

R. FRANKLIN TERRY 

Christ Methodist Church 

Denver, Colo. 


1greed! But one comment on Profes- 
sor Potthoff’s stimulating article appeared 
Nov, 26.—Enirors. 


De-consecrating the Church 

Epitor: Far from being called to “de- 
consecrate” any church, we are expected, 
through the Church of Christ to “con- 
secrate” even the secular! 

Don’t we consecrate homes, businesses, 
schools, hospitals, and other types of 
institution ? 

\nd why was the article [ We De-Con- 
secrated Our Church, Nov. 12| published 
anonymously? 

StymMour HALrorp 

{shburn Methodist Church 

Chicago, Ill. 


This was an unfortunate accident, 
known in journalism as a “blooper.” We 
ask pardon from Rev. Leonard S. Confar 
of Newton Falls, Ohio—Eps. 
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Improving Annual Conference 

Epiror: Two recent articles, The High 
Cost of a High Calling |Aug., p. 33], 
and Should Seminarians Serve Churches? 
|Sept., p. 26], suggest that we need to 
re-think our concepts of the ministry and 
revamp our Annual Conference pro- 
grams. 

By planning carefully the time taken 
by committee reports, by eliminating 
many announcements (and even “cour- 
tesies”), by limiting debates, we could 
have time in the afternoons when min- 
isters and lay people could share in both 
problems and solutions. The give-and- 
take of such sessions would mean much 
to all of us. 

Probably we would get to see the min- 
istry—not as a one-stringed instrument, 
but as a many-voiced orchestra. 

RatpH KoeLEMAY 

Methodist Church 

Osceola, Wis. 


Wesley and Reality 

Epiror: In A Further Appeal to Men 
of Reason and Religion John Wesley took 
a pretty liberal stand. Concerning the 
nature of reality, his approach was some- 
thing of a break with Augustinian orth- 
odoxy. We should face reality with the 
same confidence... . 

T. R. FLrercHer 
Methodist Church 
Brush, Colo. 


Epiror: | think John Wesley would 
wholeheartedly agree with the editorial, 
What to Do—and to Leave Undone 
[Oct. 15, p. 3]. 

R. J. Prerre 

First Methodist Church 

Walsenburg, Colo. 


Answers to Bernhardt 

Epitror: The brief quotation from Pro- 
fessor William H. Bernhardt [ Oct. 15, p. 
2] prompts me to say that Jesus clearly 
believed in a personal God. And all the 
great benefactors and thinkers from Paul 
and Augustine to Bowne, Knudson, and 
McConnell, are not to be adjudged “im- 
mature” because they held the father 
concept of God. ... 

Cart G. Baber 
Alondra Park Methodist Church 
Gardena, Calif. 


Epitor: If he rejects the fatherhood of 
God, I would be interested to know what 
he uses as the basis for “human dignity.” 


I never noticed that the fatherhood of 
God kept Jesus immature. Of course, the 
fatherhood is not literal, but metaphori- 
cal language—like philosophical and 
scientific language. It is a question which 
is the more adequate metaphor. 

Russett RasMussEN 

Harlan-Scipio Charge 

Harlan, Ind. 


Direct Hit 


Epitor: Donald G. Miller’s Biblical 
Theology and Preaching |{Oct. 15, p. 8] 
is heartening and encouraging, the best 
I have read lately on the subject. He hits 
at one of the great weaknesses we witness 
in the pulpit today. ... 

Howarp L. Exston 


Denver, Colo. 


Epitor: Biblical Theology and Preach- 
ing is one of the finest articles on the 
subject I have read in many years. It 
should do much to forward evangelistic 
enthusiasm within the Church. 

Rosert N. ARBAUGH 

St. Paul Methodist Church 

Springfield, Mo. 


Something Missing 


Epitor: You quote Bishop Kennedy 
about keeping alive the minister's mem- 
ory of his ordination and his sense of 
dignity in his high calling, and then you 
let Potthoff speak [No Time for Scared 
Theology, Oct. 1] without mentioning 
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Explore Your 
Methodist Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the nine congenial Metho- 
dist groups leaving New York on 
BOAC’s Economy flights. A spiritual 
leader will conduct you through the 
historical sources of Methodism in 
England, Scotland, Austria, Germany 
(where you'll see the famous Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play), Switzerland, 
France. Visit the birthplace of John 
and Charles Wesley, the Methodist 
Mother Church, site of the first conver- 
sion. 6 countries...24 inspiring days. 


Methodist Heritage 
Tours *1145 


Including BOAC Economy round- 
trip from New York. Go Now, Pay 
Later Plan available. 

Nine convenient departure dates from 
June 3 through September 16. For an 
interesting, descriptive folder, use the 
coupon below. 
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When 
Ministers 
Are 
Divorced 


WHEN Seward Hiltner, professor 
of pastoral theology in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago asked seven ministers who 
had been divorced some questions, he 
received interesting replies. Here are 
some of the questions as put in an 
article in Pastoral Psychology: 

e “Out of your own experience with 
divorce, are you inclined to believe 
the minister who gets a divorce runs 
risks and confronts dangers different 
from those which would be encoun- 
tered by other people?” 

e “When you were contemplating a 
divorce, but before a definite decision 
had been made, to what extent was 
your decision delayed because you 
were a minister?” 

e “What policy have you followed 
concerning the discussions of your 
divorce? In the light of your own 
subsequent experience, has that policy 
proved the wise one?” 

e “Have you found unusual or unex- 
pected acceptance of your situation in 
some quarters or, conversely, unusual 
or unexpected rejection or condemna- 
tion?” 

e “Sitting on your own _ private 
cracker barrel, what would you be in- 
clined to say to the minister who is 
considering a divorce, from the point 
of view of your own experience?” 

Dr. Hiltner’s conclusions included 
the following: 

“If a minister gets divorced, regard- 
less of the reason, he runs more risks 
than would another person. 

“In every instance the divorce itself 
was delayed at least in part because 
the man was a minister. 

“No divorced minister wholly de- 
nied his situation in dealing with 
others, but the best policy seemed to 
be to say as little as necessary. 

“Most of the men testify both to 
unusual acceptance and unusual re- 
jection owing to their being divorced, 
showing in part a difference between 
knowing the particular minister and 
considering the divorce in the abstract. 

“All our divorced ministers counsel 
caution on divorce, which is to be seen 
as only a last resort.” 

All of the seven remained in the 
ministry. 


—Reprinted from Information Service (Nov. 
8, 1958), National Council of Churches 


the “riches of Christ.” After reading the 
article, one would be tempted to ask if 
there is any ordination at all! 

The article should oblige every min- 
ister to re-read his ordination service and 
vows, and to read them gratefully and 
unashamedly. 

The 20th century does not need the 
vision of the “greatness incarnate in the 
passage of the temporal fact,” but the 
vision of the incarnate Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ira G. Zepp, Jr. 

St. John’s Methodist Church 

Medford, Mass. 


Parable Preaching 

Epiror: When I read Clay Missimer 
on What a Layman Wants to Hear | Oct. 
15, p. 15] I was sure that, while our 
starting point must be God rather than 
man, we must start where men live. 
Jesus used “life-situation preaching” be- 
cause he wanted people to know what he 
was talking about. 

Deane W. Irisu 
Southern District 
West Wisconsin Conference 


Eprror: I am afraid Missimer is play- 
ing into the hands of a serious weakness 
in our church: What we need to hear is 
important, but it must be presented in a 
way we want to hear it. The cross is a 
victory as well as a burden. 

Cart T. Pierson 

First Methodist Church 

Kent, Ohio 


Epiror: Clay Missimer’s What a Lay- 
man Wants to Hear makes me wonder 
why a Methodist layman—born again 
and devoted to John Wesley preaching— 
doesn’t speak up. 

Rosert S. Brirron 

Methodist Church 

Ringgold, Pa. 


Using MR in Church 


Eprror: Isn’t Malcolm Boyd [Hidden 
Persuaders for Jesus, Oct. 15, p. 4] a bit 
naive at one point? Structured depth- 
study certainly is not the only, or maybe 
the best, means of using motivational re- 
search in the program of the church. 

Besides, we are not obligated to get 
permission of individuals before study- 
ing, or using, their motivation. To say to 
a person or group, “I am about to use an 
honorable technique on you to secure an 
honorable response” usually destroys the 
value of the technique. 

Terry Cray THomason 

Boston University 

School of Theology 

Boston, Mass. 


A Rabbi’s Comment 


Epiror: Your editorial, Morals Among 
Peace Makers [Sept., p. 5], expresses 
what I feel to be the moral issues and 
the shortcomings of both the absolutist- 


pacifist and the militarist positions. I im 
disturbed also when I find, particula-ly 
among church people, the easy identifica- 
tion of the enemy with the devil. 

Your second point, therefore, is well 
taken when you insist that we must treat 
other peoples as potential friends. It 
touches on our ultimate belief in the 
redemptibility of man, even in his cor- 
porate existence as the member of an 
aggressor and enemy state. 

Rapsr ArTHUR GILBERT 

Anti-Defamation League 

of B’nai B'rith 
New York, N.Y. 


Jazz in Church Music 

Epiror: “Jazz is a waste of time,” 
Bliss W. Wiant warns in a news item 
| September, p. 103] and yet he suggests 
that we ought to “reactivate every aspect 
of church music.” 

In stating that “churches are not ex- 
perimenters” in musical forms, he must 
be forgetting that most of “established 
music” was a new form in 1549 when 
Archbishop Cranmer commissioned John 
Merbecke to compose music for the new 
prayer book. And the Wesleys met op- 
position when they set hymns to tunes 
not regarded as “established music.” 

Jazz forms are a vital part of all mod- 
ern music. They possess a highly mysti-, 
cal content. For the church to ignore this 
trend is to take a head-in-the-sand _at- 
titude.... 

KENNETH L. MINER 

Trinity Methodist Church 

Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


On Speaking Up and Out 

Epiror: I appreciate September arti- 
cles, Let Us Speak All the Words |p. 35| 
and Wanted: Plain Preaching |p. 61}. 

Why is it that so many preachers, and 
teachers, and other public men bray or 
utter an “er” or “ur” before they vocalize 
anything? If science is right in telling us 
that we think four times as fast as we 
can speak, there would seem to be more 
reason for such hesitation. 

So, as Dr. Laird says, “Thank God, the 
church expects that the minister shall 
speak the Word of God in all its rich- 
ness,” and Mr. Gildea adds, “The church 
must rid itself of many of the outmoded 
clichés” in communicating its message. 

F. F. Apams 

Great Barrington, Mass. 


Sacrament of Foot-Washing? 
Epiror: Did Larry Eisenberg [7 Went 
to a Foot-Washing, Oct. 29] neglect the 
meaning of the Scripture story and fall 
into the fault of those who would make 
a sacrament, or ceremony, of every Scrip- 
tural incident? If we allow the incident 
to speak of Christian brotherhood in 
action, it is worth while—otherwise, not. 


R. T. Lowman 
Bucyrus, Ohio 
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U.S., BRITISH METHODISTS DEDICATE ASBURY HOME 


The boyhood home of Francis Asbury, 
father of American Methodism, was 
made a public memorial on November 
27 when leaders of U.S. and British 
Methodism gathered in a Birmingham 
suburb to pay tribute to his tremendous 
endeavors. 

Restoration of the simple four-room 
cottage in West Bromwich was begun 
through joint effort of the World Meth- 
odist Council and the West Bromwich 
Corporation. 

The Rev. E. Benson Perkins, council 
secretary, was in charge of arrangements 
and the ceremony was conducted by Sir 
Roger Makins, former British ambassa- 
dor to the U.S. Present also were Dr. 
Harold Roberts, council president, and 
K. B. Atkinson, U.S. consul representing 
Ambassador John Hay Whitney. 

Representing U.S. Methodism were 
Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, a World Method- 
ist Council past president, Bishop Fred P. 
Corson of Philadelphia, Dr. Harry Den- 
man of the Board of Evangelism, and Dr. 
J. Manning Potts, editor of Upper Room. 

The guests were taken to the 14th 
century Great Hall of Bromwich, which 
the corporation also is restoring, and the 
mayor read a message from Queen Eliza- 
beth, and from Selwyn Lloyd, British 
Foreign Secretary and prominent Meth- 
odist. 

Sir Roger unveiled a tablet on the 
outer wall of the Asbury home and 
lauded the exchange of ministers between 


Post and Mail 
Francis Asbury’s boyhood home 
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Britain and the U.S. “I believe this kind 
of thing does more to cement the two 
people than anything else I know. I be- 
lieve this cottage will also play its part 
in Anglo-American relationships. 
These relations will remain the greatest 
safeguard for freedom of thought and 
belief in the modern world.” 

Bishop Holt presented the mayor with 
a 250-pound check from U.S. Methodism 
to aid in the restoration. Washington, 
D.C., Methodists have given a sideboard, 
and Bishop Corson announced the gift of 
a chair from which Asbury presided over 
church assemblies in Philadelphia. The 
cottage will be furnished in 18th century 
style. 

Bishop Corson, representing the Coun- 
cil of Bishops, said he would place a 
memento of the occasion in the museum 
at St. George’s Church, Philadelphia, 
where Asbury preached his first sermon. 
He brought a $750 check from Phila- 
delphia Methodists. 


Have Revival in Miami 


Nearly 1,000 persons joined Methodist 
churches in Miami on the opening day 
of a revival series during the holiday 
season. About 1,800 attended a mass 
meeting and kickoff rally in Dade Coun- 
ty auditorium, and 50 churches had meet- 
ings. 

The crusade was led by Bishop Ar- 
thur J. Moore, who spoke each day on 
both television and radio, and daily with 
preachers and laymen in a downtown 
church. 

The effort was preceded by a month of 
preparation through visitation evange- 
lism and was aimed at putting “Christ 
back into Christmas.” The idea was so 
successful that it will be widely used by 
the Board of Evangelism, said Dr. Harry 
Denman, its secretary. 


Name Heritage Tour Leaders 

Nine leaders have been selected for 
the 1960 summer Methodist Heritage 
Tours to Europe. 

The 24-day trips, beginning June 3 
and lasting through September 16, will 
feature stops at Epworth, birthplace of 
John and Charles Wesley, and other 
points of interest in England, Scotland, 
Austria, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. All nine tours have identical 
itineraries. 


Selected as leaders are the Rev. David 
Wesley Soper, Beloit, Wis.; the Rev. 
Charles S. Geiger, Brooklyn, N.Y.; the 
Rev. Asbury G. E. Stromberg, Lynbrook, 
N.Y.; the Rev. Arthur W. Goodhand, 
New York City; Newman S. Cryer, Jr., 
managing editor of the Curistian Apvo- 
caTE, Chicago; the Rev. Harold W. 
Ewing, Alliance, Ohio; the Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Neff, Maplewood, N.J.; the Rev. 
Harold L. Fair, editor of Adult Student, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and the Rev. A. L. 
Stevenson, Atlanta, Ga. 


Will Elect Four Bishops 


Election of four bishops and imple- 
mentation of the organization of a 
seventh episcopal area will highlight 
the business sessions of the 12-state 
Northeastern Jurisdictional Conference 
when it convenes in Washington, June 
15-19. 

Three bishops will be named to suc- 
ceed Bishops G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Washington Area, W. Earl Ledden of the 
Syracuse Area and Frederick B. Newell 
of the New York Area. All are scheduled 
to retire. 

The fourth bishop will be named for 
an additional episcopal area which be- 
comes effective in 1960. The new area is 
expected to comprise the present West 
Virginia Conference, largest in the juris- 
diction and now a part of the Pittsburgh 
Area. 

The bishops-elect are scheduled to be 
consecrated on June 19. 

Among speakers to be heard will be 
Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. He will 
speak June 16. 


5 New Churches in Bolivia 


Formation of five new churches to 
bring the total number to 16 was re- 
ported at the 44th Annual Conference of 
the Methodist CKurch of Bolivia, one of 
the Lands of Decision. 

The Rev. Murray Dickson, conference 
executive secretary, also reported that 
during the 1959 conference year the 
membership increased 26.5 per cent and 
offering 18.4 per cent. The membership 
now totals 1,365. 

During the session, one elder and two 
deacons were ordained, and five pastors 
and one deaconess were admitted on trial. 
Eight young people dedicated their lives 
to full-time Christian service. 

Bishop Sante U. Barbieri presided over 





1960 SPRING ANNUAL CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Central Jurisdiction Date 

Central Alabama » 22-26 

Central West June 5 

Delaware ay 2 

East Tennessee ; : 

Florida ... ioe 1 in the fall) 

Georgia ...June 8-12 
...-May 18-22 
..-JdJune 15-19 
..--Jdune 1-5 

North Carolina ..June 15-19 

South Carolina held in the fall) 

Southwest cvcerscds@ume £6.39 

Tennessee ...-June 30-July 3 

Texas 5-eenoenel 

Upper Mississippi 

Washington 

West 


North Central Jurisdiction 


Detroit ...June 
Illinois ...Jdune 
Indiana Seas ..June 

OCC EOE OO TE Ee ....June 
Minnesota ... ...Jdune 

North Dakota kevasse ae 
North-East Ohio ee .June % 
North Indiana abe hese e ee 
North lowa .June 
Northwest Indiana ee ..++-dune 
Ohio ee 
Rock River 

South Dakota ....June 2-6 
Southera Illinois May 25-29 
South Iowa .. en ..June 19-23 
West Wisconsin ...+-Jdune 7-10 
Wisconsin May 31l-June 3 


Northeastern Jurisdiction 


Central ! J 
Central Pennsylvania ............ June 22-26 
Eri ‘ i June 8-12 
Sade .June 8-12 
~»-.- May 25-29 
: ‘ .»»-May 25-29 
ere ‘ . June 12 
ind Southern : Se é 
New Hampshire ; ; -May 18-22 
New Jersey ot ‘ . se 14-18 
New York .... Saas ..June 1-5 
NE SNE 5 a 5:0 .0:0:59:0 0 s,08 .o---dune 7-12 
Northern New York +++ May 18-22 
Peninsula 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Puerto Rico 
Troy 


South Central Jurisdiction 


Central Kansas 

Central Texas 

Indian Mission 06 

Kansas » aae 0 cee 
Little Rock : May 31-June 3 
Louisiana ; 5 May 24-27 
Missouri ....June 6-9 
| eee “ss ...June 6-10 
New Mexico . Pe eras .May 11-13 
North Arkansas _ rae hienacn ee Tene 
North Texas May 31-June 3 
Northwest sas ie re ..-»-May 24-27 
Oklahoma ; atte May 24-27 
Rio Grande chaeb'p woken May 24-26 
St. Louis (<a eee May 16-19 
Southwest Missouri ........ : ..- May 26-29 
Southwest Texas .... oa .-May 2: 

7 May 30-June 3 


Southeastern Jurisdiction 


Alabama-West Florida 

Cuba 

Florida = 

Holston ... 

Kentucky ... ; 29-July < 
LDORTEN wn pismenaanepreanaeeeeay Li-S0 
Memphis i ; June 7-10 
Mississippi ......... Pe hcaaatt .June 14-17 
North Alabama 
North Carolina June 27-30 
North Georgia aes June 27-July 1 
North Mississippi panan ) May 31-June 3 
South Carolina ; June 21-24 
South Georgia rs June 13-18 
Tennessee ee ° ° .June 24-27 
Virginia ene ; ..June 13-16 
Western N. ecb ken June 8-12 


. September 


Western Jurisdiction 

...-May 17-20 
Calif ads ..June 13-19 
Hawaii Mission ait .March 16-20 
Idaho reccnst May Baone 
Montana . Fula beatae June 21-26 
Oregon . eevovecescesds May SL-eune o 
Pacific Japanese Prov . June 21-26 
Pacific Northwest .... : ...June 7-10 
ET NOD 55 ne 6 66: 6i0'0:0.0:6 June 14-17 
Southern Calif.-Arizona ..June 20-26 


Place 


Tuskegee Institute, - 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Morristown, Tenn 


Presiding Bishop 


Atlanta, Ga. . 

Milwaukee, Wis 

New Orleans, La 
Waveland, Miss. 

Durham, N.C 


Tulsa, 

Jackson, 

Houston, 
Kosciusko, Miss 
Baltimore, Md 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

eS | ere err eee Brashares 
Bloomington, Ind 

Albion, Mich 

St. Paul, Minn 

Devil’s Lake, N 

Lakeside, Ohio 

Kokomo, Ind 

Marshalltown 

West Lafayette 

Lakeside, Ohio 

Joliet, Ill. 

Winner, 8 ak. Voigt 
Belleville Brashares 
Indianola aeons ine eee cae aewaate Ensley 
NN HEM. 4.6 s-0-0:94-0 e060 60000 003 4108 Northcott 
Wwinonem Rapids, Wit, .ccccccccccecs Northcott 


Westminster . -Oxnam 
PS SMa! China eh bin ndSESdER SONORA Ledden 
Carlisle, Pa Oxnam 
Meadville 

Bradford, Pa : 
Showhegan, Maine 
Madison, N.J 
Boston, Mass aan 
Manchester, Conn 
Nashua, N.H. ... 
Ocean City, N.J 
New York, N.Y 
Hartford, Conn 
Watertown, N.Y 
Wilmington, Del. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Irwin, Pa oe 
San Juan, P.R Corson 
COTE, Meds orxesekuaced ened beseuv e's Newell 
Buckhannon, W.Va. 
Johnson City, Pa. 


ve Ledden 
I 


Corson 


PE 06 be casen Atbese Cece eRee Dawson 
a ee rer W. Martin 
Antlers, Okla : Smith 
Pittsburgh, Kans 
Hot Springs, Ark 
Shreveport, La 

Favette, Mo. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Fayetteville, Ark Martin 
Dallas, Tex. .... oa Martin 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. ... . Smith 
Amarillo, Tex Martin 
‘Swen, GEIR. .ccces ‘ \. Smith 
San Antonio, ° *, Smith 
Jefferson City, M« $i Kio: 
Joplin, Mo Frank 
San Antonio, Te . F. Smith 
Houston, Tex . F. Smith 


. Martin 
. Martin 


Montgomery, 
Santiago, Cuba 
Lakeland, Fla. ... 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Not set 
Owensboro 
Jackson, Tenn 
Jackson, Miss. Franklin 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... Hodge 
Fredericksburg, V: Garber 
Atlanta, Ga. ...... Moore 
Corinth, Miss. 

Columbia, S.C. ... 

St. Simons Is., Ga 

Shelbyville, Tenn 

tocky Mount, N.C 

Rae DS DOG, a das Ssnckccs nadacon Harmon 


Harmon 
a RnOCSCESE SESE SD ASO he 
Franklin 


Fairbanks, Alaska Grant 
Stockton, Calif Tippett 
Honolulu, Hawaii Kennedy 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Havre, Mont 

Portland, Oreg. 
White Sulphur Springs Camp .. Tippett 
Tacoma, Wash. Grant 
Denver, Colo Phillips 
Redlands Kennedy 


... Phillips 


the sessions and was assisted by Bisiiop 
Jose Pedro Pinheiro of Brazil. 

Visiting pastors from the U.S. enroute 
home after an evangelistic campaign in 
Argentina and Uruguay included Dr, 
George H. Jones, associate secretary of 
the General Board of Evangelism; Dr, 
J. D. Slay, First Church, Laurel, Miss, 
and the Rev. Richard E. Halbert, Wash. 
ington Park Methodist Church, Denver, 

Following the conference session, Dr. 
Gerald Harvey, field secretary for the 
Joint Committee for Christian Educa. 
tion, assisted in the direction of a sum. 
mer institute sponsored by the Commis. 
sions of Christian Education, Evangelism 
and Ministers and held at the American 
Institute at La Paz. 


AMU President Resigns 


Resignation of Dr. Donald F. Ebright, 
first president of Alaska Methodist Uni- 
versity, has been announced by the board 
of trustees. It has named the Rev. Fred 
McGinnis of Anchorage, Alaska, as act- 
ing president. 

Dr. Ebright had held office since Sep- 
tember, 1958. 

The first building of the university is 
under construction and a basic curricu- 
lum has been approved. 


New Look at Missions 


Lay people and pastors will gain fresh 
looks this summer at the mission of the | 
church, at home and abroad, in nine con- 
ferences to be held from Massachusetts to 
California by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Outstanding mission leaders will take 
part in the week-long meetings, said 
Dr. William C. Walzer, head of the 
sponsoring committee. 

These NCC conferences were started 
57 years ago. 


Votes to Stay in Chicago 


The Board of Lay Activities has voted 
to keep its offices in Chicago. 

Consideration of a possible new head- 
quarters for the board resulted from the 
expansion program of The Methodist 
Publishing House which involves the sale 
of 740 North Rush Street, Chicago, and 
re-location of the church’s boards and 
agencies which are there. 

The board voted unanimously to re- 
main in the Chicago area after consider- 
ing invitations from Kansas City, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Nashville. 


10 New Churches Started 


West Palm Beach District in Florida 
may have some sort of a record in church 
extension. Since June, 1957, 10 new ones 
have been started, and seven buildings 
and six parsonages acquired. Two more 
churches will be started. 


Total value of land and buildings is 
$607,500, with indebtedness of $213,000. 
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Nanie Picked for Union 
of Lutheran Churches 

Representatives of four merging Lu- 
thera: bodies have agreed upon a name 
for their new 3 million member denomi- 
nation. It will be the Lutheran Evangel- 
ical Church in America. 

Final approval of merging documents 
by representatives of the American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, Finnish Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church and United Lutheran 
Church in America is expected when 
they meet in New York February 18-20. 

The individual groups are scheduled 
to act on adoption of the merger plans 
by August, 1961, and the merged 
church’s constituting convention is to be 
held in June 1962. 

Headquarters of the new denomina- 
tion will be either in Chicago or New 


York. 


New Publication in Spanish 

The four-page Spanish-language sup- 
plement to The Methodist Story has 
changed its name and will be published 
ten times a year. 

Edwin H. Maynard, editor of The 
Methodist Story, says it will be Program- 
ma de Accion Metodista rather than La 
Historia Metodista. Formerly published 
on an irregular schedule it now will ap- 
pear monthly except in August and De- 
cember. 

It aims to help the church work of 
Spanish-speaking pastors and lay officials, 
and is edited by the Rev. Miguel Soto of 
Havana. Assisting are the Rev. Raul 
Salazar, San Antonio, Texas, and the 
Rev. Tomas Rico Soltero, Santurce, P.R. 


Presbyterians Into Methodists 

A group of Presbyterians became 
Methodists at Stanton, Tenn., when by 
mutual consent they voted to merge with 
the 114-year-old Bethlehem Methodist. 

It was a case of survival for one— 
or failure for both; and there was little 
protest when a vote was taken and 
pledges for a new building sought. Before 
going out of existence the Hebron Pres- 
byterian Church had deeded its land. 

Dedication occurred in December by 
Bishop Marvin A. Franklin. The Rev. 
Loyd Hinds, the pastor, calls his congre- 
gation “one of the most united I have 
ever seen.” 


Can Learn From Others 

U.S. and European churches should 
receive as well as send missionaries, the 
Rey. D. T. Niles of Ceylon, a Methodist 
pastor and secretary of the East Asia 
Christian Conference, told the annual 
mecting of Friends of the World Council. 

The younger churches in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin American countries have the 
advantage, he said, as they always have 
had missionaries, people of other lands 
and cultures. 
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He suggested also that in the U.S. the 
tendency is to “have faith” without clear 
idea of “faith in what.” Just faith by 
itself leaves you stranded, he added. 


Moslems Want Contact: WSCF 


“New openness” of Moslem students 
is seen as opportunity for Christian stu- 
dents to create, maintain, and multiply 
relations with them. 

The World Student Christian Federa- 
tion, in a letter to member groups in 70 
countries, spoke of a new readiness of 
Moslem students to respond to overtures 
from the non-Moslem world. A 13-mem- 
ber WSCF team recently spent three 
weeks in Tunisia and Morocco. 

They live in a painful situation, the 
letter said, as they are asked to be faith- 
ful to Islamic traditions; yet urgent needs 
of modern life force them to devote all 
efforts to finding new structures for their 
nation. 


Agdfnst Recognizing China 


U.S. recognition of Communist China 
is a benefit to which that country is “not 
entitled,” Dr. Ernest A. Gross told an 
Albany, N.Y. council of churches meet- 
ing. He is head of the National Council’s 
Department of International Affairs, and 
was chairman of the 1958 World Order 
Conference at which the controversial 
proposal to recognize Red China was 
made. He had opposed its passage. 

At the Albany meeting, he charged 
that Russia abuses the UN, chided the 
U.S. for not making more use of that or- 
ganization, said that we rely too heavily 
on “military posture.” 


deaths 


Movzon Bass, Longview district superintendent 
in Texas Conference, recently 

Peter BELL, member Detroit Conference, October 
26 

James 8S. BusGrove, retired 
Conference, November 16 

C. Witiram Brack, pastor of First Church, 
Fairborn, Ohio, November 3. 

Mrs. Jonn L. Brasuer, wife of member Ala- 
bama-West Florida Conference, November 22 

Joun R. CHEvvRONT, retired member West Vir- 
ginia Conference, October 26. 

s. C. Evans, retired member Memphis Confer- 
ence, recently. 

Forrest A. Fiewps, retired member Oklahoma 
Conference, November 21. 

Cuarvtes WALTER Frye, pastor of United Parish 
Church, Fairfield, Maine, September 6. 

J. Water Gipson, retired member North In- 
diana Conference, recently. 

Mrs. George S. HenNinGeER, wife of retired 
member Indiana Conference, recently in Florida. 

G. J. Hsetmaas, member North Iowa Conference, 
recently. 

Dr. Tutty C. KNoves, retired president College 
of the Pacific, November 29. 

Herman F. Mayo, member North Texas Confer- 
ence, November 13 

R. B. Moon, pastor Old River Terrace Church 
in Channelview, Tex., recently 

G. A. MorGan, retired member Louisiana Con- 
ference, recently. 

Mrs. G. A. Parkins, wife of retired member 
Pittsburgh Conference, October 25 

Harry M. Pererson, retired member Pittsburgh 
Conference, October 15. 

Mrs. E. M. Pippin, widow of member Tennessee 
Conference, October 16. 

Epwarp J. Pruitt, retired member North Iowa 
Conference, recently. 


member Genesee 


Forster PryNne, retired supply pastor Central 
New York Conference, November 28 

Puitie H. Rieger, 94, retired member Central 
New York Conference, December 1 

F. C. Sacer, retired member Rocky Mountain 
Conference, November 7 

Wittiam L. SHarprton, 
Conference, recently 

Mrs. W. V. Snook, wife of retired member Okla- 
homa Conference, November 19 

Mrs. E. A. SHUGAR vidow of late member 
Holston Conference, October 29 

Gurney L. Suvupe, retired member Holston Con- 
ference, October 13 

Mrs. E. R. (Kate) Steer, 92 widow of long- 
time minister in Arkansas, November 23 
Pittsburgh 


member New Mexico 


JAcoB STEINSTRAW, retired member 
Conference, November 3. 

C. E. Wapre, member Central Texas Conference, 
recently at Waco, Tex 

Retcurstoxn D. Warson, retired member New 
York Conference, December 8 

Cc. C. Wiscumetr, member North Indiana Con- 
ference, recently 
B. F. Younc, retired member Central Kansas 
Conference, recently. 





A thought-provoking 
new book 


By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead 


PAPER $1 


THE MANNER OF 
THE RESURRECTION 


In the light of modern science 
and psychical research 


An exciting and unique discus- 
sion of the Resurrection—how it 
may have taken place. Firmly be- 
lieving that Christ is here with us 
now and that the Resurrection defi- 
nitely has a valid meaning for us 
today, Dr. Weatherhead approaches 
the subject from the viewpoint of 
recent research in the psychical 
field. This powerful book will serve 
as an excellent starting point for 
church group discussions and re- 
evaluation of personal thinking. 


Order from your bookstore today! 
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Discuss Intercommunion 


With Episcopalian Leaders — 


Ten cler and ten laymen from 
The Methodist Church and the 
tant Episcopal Church met in N 
R.L., recently to discuss inter 

The conferees, said the Very Rev. 
Darby Wood Betts, met for “prayer and 
study” and better understanding of their 
respective faiths and at fostering “a con- 
tinuing fellowship of understanding” be- 
tween their churches in the Rhode Is- 
land-Massachusetts-Connecticut area. 

Dean Betts, church and community- 
relations director for the Rhode Island 
Episcopal diocese, acted as spokesman 
for Episcopal Bishop John S. Higgins 
and Methodist Bishop John Wesley Lord. 

The two communions have engaged in 
exploratory conversations on intercom- 
munion as an approach to organic union 
since 1942. Meetings have been held on 
a national level, and unofficially on a 
local-church level. Dean Betts said both 
denominations “realize that their church- 
es spring from the Church of England, 
have grown far a and will not come 


together without God’s help . . .” 

He quoted Bishop Coadjutor Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., of Virginia, chairman of the 
Episcopal Commission on Approaches to 
Unity, 


as expressing the view that na- 
commissions “can talk forever” 
without much meaning “unless the grass 
roots level prepares itself to receive de- 
cisions from the — Te lie 

Conversations exploring the ility 
of organic union of The Methodist 
Church and other denominations have 
been held at various times since 1939. 
The Church has had a Commission on 
Church Union since 1948, two of its 
duties being to “consider specific over- 
tures or proposals for organic union with 
other denominations” and to “encourage 
interdenominational ion.” 

The Commission reported to the 1956 
General Conference a Methodists of 
the world appear to rawing 
and pointed to the World Sched 
Council as proof. It said “friendly con- 
versations have been held” with bishops 
of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church and the Protestant a 
Church and declared The odi 
Church was “prepared to join with other 
groups or churches . . . in moving toward 
closer co-operation, or in —oe toward 

ible union.” A generally optimistic 
nae prevails in the EUB and Episcopal 
talks. ° 

The Commission also meet- 
ings under the World Council with bish- 
ops of the African Methodist Episcopal, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, 
and the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Churches on co-operation. It said the 
future’ “holds promise.” 

All the communions are similar to 
The Methodist Church in their forms of 
Church government and doctrine. 
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Guest Tickets 
Those desiring guest tickets for 
r the 1960 General Conference, to be 
held in Denver April 27-May 11, 
should send requests to: The Rev. 
J. Otis Young, 740 North Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Can’t Claim Christian Nation 


We can no longer speak of a Christian 
nation or domain—the whole world is 
a world of several religions, claims Prof. 
Edmund Perry of Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s department of religion and author 
of The Gospel in Dispute. 

He spoke before the five-day meeting, 
which ended last week, of the National 
Student Christian Federation in Athens, 
Ohio. In Hawaii alone, he said, are some 
160,000 Buddhists; and on the mainland 
more than 100 Buddhist priests, and 
nearly 80,000 Moslems. mt 

About 1,600 U.S. and 1,300 ove.seas 
students from 100 countries attended the 
NSCF meeting. It had forums oi 
strategic frontiers faced by the church, 
such as technological developments, race 
tensions, new nationalism, militant non- 
Christian faiths, need for statesmanship, 
higher education, displaced persons, 
Communism, and modern secularism. 


Set Recreation Workshops 


A new approach to the philosophy of 
recreation will be presented in a series 
of workshops scheduled for 1960 by the 
Methodist Board of Education. 

They are being held at different times 
through July 30 throughout the U.S. 
under sponsorship of the various regions 
and the Recreation Committee of the 
Division of the Local Church. Special 
sections are available for those beginning 
in church recreation; also an intermediate 
philosophy study and graduate study. 


news digest 


OPPOSE CONFLICT IN DATES. 
Clergymen in Winston-Salem, N.C. have 
formed a committee to look into the 
growing problem of civic, athletic, and 
cultural events which conflict’ with 
church activities. 


CATHOLICS STUDY PROTES.- 
TANTS. Modern Protestant theology is 
subject of a symposium for Roman Cath- 
olic priests in April at Chicago’s Loyola 
University. The series is titled The Priest 
in the Modern World and has a $1,150 
foundation grant to help with costs. 


APPEAL TO DISARM. Moscow Radio 
says that the USSR’s Evangelical Baptist 
Council has issued a message urging all 
Baptists to work for disarmament under 


¥ 
¥ 


the plan proposed by Premier Khrg 
shchev on his U.S. visit. y 


ADVOCATES DISOBEDIENCE 
“This is the creative moment for a f 
scale assault on the system of segreg 
tion, said Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr 
of Montgomery, Ala. He said that 
Negroes should practice open, civil dig 
obedience, ignore any state or local lawg 
not in harmony with federal law in ordeg 
to weaken segregation. 


dates of interest 


8-11—Wilson Lectures, Southwestem 
Georgetown, Texas, by Dr. Ala 
Walker, Australian Methodist evangelist. 

Marcu 4—World Day of Prayer. 


Marcu 14-16—Semi-annual meeting Board off 
Social and Economic Relations, Hamilton Hotel} 
Chicago. 


Marcu 14-18—Committee on Missionary 
cation, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


Marcu 16-24—Meetings of executive committees 
of the Board of Missions and its divisions, New 
York City. 


Marcu 21-23—Regional Seminar 
Voeations, Portland, Oreg 

Marcu 26-Aprit 6—-Board of Missions Interfield 
Consultation, St. Simon's Island (Epworth-by-thed 
Sea), Ga 
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Birth Control Question 
Top News Story of 1959 


The birth control issue was top reli-, 
gious news story of 1959, according to ay 
poll of religious editors across the coun 
try, and its significance is in future news® 
potentials even more than in its present] 
status. 4 

Second choice was Pope John’s ane 
nouncement of an ecumenical council#) 
third was debate on likelihood of @ 
Roman Catholic being nominated of 
elected as president. The survey was 
made by Religious Newswriters Associas 
tion. Six of the stories dealt with cos 
operation or controversy between Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. Others in the 
top 10: 

* Improvement in Protestant-Catholi¢ 
relations. 

* Reaction of churchmen to the visit 
of the Russian premier to the U.S. 

* Denominational mergers. 

* Existence of a moral crisis, as shown 
by the television quiz scandals. 

* Dedication of a Roman Catholic na- 
tional shrine in Washington, D.C. 

* Keeping of the Christian “label” in 
merger of American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Universalist Church. 

* Two tied for 10th place: elevation 
of eight new Catholic cardinals; and 
defiance of Communist authorities by 
Bishop Dibelius. 

Among those seen as having been un- 
derplayed in the press are involvement of 
the churches in World Refugee Year, and 
the issue of Bishop Dibelius and the East 
German officials. 

(The Curistian ApvocaTe Aas, 
through the year, brought all of these ta 
the reader’s attention.—Eps.) 
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